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GAUT 


FROM UNPUBLISHED ‘* TRAVELS 


T= principal Gaut at Hurduwar is one of the 
most beautiful I have yet seen, whether as regards 
its situation, its extent, or its splendor. When I 
first beheld it the sun was just rising in the east, 
and the rays of that luminary glittering on the 
water at the foot of the gaut, and reflected back 
from the white walls of the buildings above, all this, 
too, under a sky as cloudless as the fabled one of 
Eden, presented a picture at once enchanting and 
sublime. I paused and gazed abstractedly upon it. 
Eastern fable was now realised: the dreams of my 
boyhood had found their wish. 

The buildings rise up boldly from the water, in 
some places shooting perpendicularly upward, and 
bringing out into bold relief the high hills in the 
background. ‘The flights of steps from the river 
up to the summit are numerous and long. Nota 
hour passes in which they do not shew a respecta- 
ble body of pilgrims. ‘The walls are adorned with 
a kind of cornice, and surmounted at convenient 
distances with towers, minarets, and cupolas. Little 
attention seems to have been paid to symmetrical 
beauty in their construction, for they present every 
Variety of figure, and intersect each other at almost 
every angle. Nor are the windows arranged with less 
skill. Every thing appears to be beautiful by chance. 

The practice of cultivating trees in the vicinity 
of their gauts, is one for which the Hindoos deserve 
high praise, as it not only adds to the beauty of the 
scene, but is conducive to health. The custom 
adds much to the elegance of the scenery in the 
Vicinity of Hurduwar. The whole rear of the 
buildings, surrounding the principal gaut especially, 
i$ filled up with luxuriant verdure, which whether 
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AT HURDUWAR. 


BY AN AMERICAN IN THE EAST.”’ 


waving in the morning breeze, or hanging lifeless 

| in the noonday sun, imparts no little freshness to the 
| otherwise bleak prospect; for in the rear of the 
whole rises a chain of lofty hills, towering far up 
into the sky, and covered only scantily with ver- 
dure. Hill on hill, and peak on peak, rise one 
above another, rolling far away into the distant 
heaven, until the eye is almost pained at their mag- 
nitude and endlessness. 

The crowds of people daily to be seen are aston- 
ishing to any one, except a native, or a resident of 
some standing, Boats are constantly arriving at 
the gaut, laden with passengers, and streams of 
human beings pour up and down the long flight of 
steps, during every hour of the day. The appear. 
ance of these barges, with their long hulls, high 
pointed prow, and throngs of armed soldiery, with 
| their turbans and lances, is often picturesque in the 
| last degree. Smaller craft constantly ply to and 
| fro; boats are arriving continually from a distance ; 
| visitors of different costumes and strange tongues 
| are seen approaching the gaut, and every thing con- 
| vinces you that you are at one of the greatest ren- 
_dezvous of this portion of India. 

We left Hurduwar with a conviction that we 
should never look upon it again, for we were 
soon to return to Calcutta to sail for our native 
land. The spectacle we presented on our march 
was a singular sight to the eye of a European.— 
Our horses had been sent ahead in the cool of the 
morning, and we ourselves followed upon ele- 
|phants. As soon as morning broke we overtook 
/and mounted our steeds. Thus for days we jour- 
| neyed, oF. Ww. 
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Hurled on high with 


atmosphere as with the breath of a furnace. Not 


By that tremendous blast” 


Ir was noonday. ‘The sky was without a cloud, | 
and the sun, pouring vertically downward, filled the | 
_burnish of her brass mountings, that she was no 





THE SLAVER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


*“ All that of living or dead remain, 


the shivered fane, 


In one wild roar espired! 
The waves a moment backward bent— 
The hills that shake, 
As if an earthquake passed— 


although unrent, 


The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, 


Siege of Corinth. 


aft, concealed much of her deck, but enough was 
seen to shew by its extreme whiteness, and the 


a zephyr rippled the glassy surface of the bay. A | common merchantmen; while the two ports on 
few birds wheeled lazily around the neighboring | either side, from which frowned the deadly carron- 
marsh, or settled slo *ly in flocks on the white ade, and a long swivel gun mounted amidships, 





strand of the beach. ‘The broad expanse of the | 


deep was unwhitened by a solitary sail. The low, 
green marshy shores stretching around three quar- 


ters of the horizon, and the white surf outside the | 


inlet on the eastern seaboard formed a picture al- 
most as monotonous as could be imagined. The 
stifled roar of the distant breakers, was the only 


sound that broke the stillness of the scene. One | 
deep, oppressive silence, as if the day of doom was — 


at hand, hung over sea and sky, and all animated 
nature. 
Close in to a point of the meadow, and in not 


1 
more than two fathom water, lay a low, dark, ra- | 


kish schooner, swinging by a single anchor with 
the tide, which now, at a half ebb, was running 
like a mill-race out to sea. The inlet, with its 
seaboard of breakers, could just be seen abaft the 


main chains of the schooner, far away on the east- | 


ern horizon, A hot, undulating haze waved in the 
distance; the sea glowed like molten lead ; and only 
the sluggish ripple of the tide against the schooner’s 
bows, broke on the silence of that sultry ngonday. 

A more beautiful craft never sat the waters than 
that solitary schooner. She was painted of a deep 
black, unrelieved by a single line of white. Her 


warned one that she was not unused to conflict. 
Yet no signs of life were discernible about her— 
| Not a man, nor a boy, nor any living thing be- 
_tokened by his presence that she was inhabited. 
| There she lay—silent, motionless, a thing of dread 
—coming one knew not whither, and going one 
knew not where, her low hull reposing beautiful 
as a swan upon the water, and her tall masts 
raking away into the sky until they seemed to 
, taper into nothingness. 

| It might have been three hours or more after 
' the meridian, when a slight ripple could have been 
seen ruffling the surface of the bay, and as it come 
_down toward the schooner, a score of men, as if 
| by magic, sprang forth upon her decks; the anchor 
‘was heaved up, and catted; the fore-sheet and jib 
hoisted away; and as her bow caught the breeze, 
she fell off before the wind; her mainsail and top- 
| sails were set, and in less than a quarter of an 
_hour she was sweeping down the inlet like a sea- 
fowl on the wing. Before sundown her white sai! 
could just be seen upon the eastern sea-board, ap- 
pearing and disappearing amid the spray, as she 
, rose and fell, on the horizon. 

| During the whole of that day a heavy frigate 


mould was clear and sharp; her bows tapered off | was lying becalmed, hull down, in the offing, and 
like a knife; her low deck ran straight from stem 
to stern; her tall, whip-stalk masts raked gallantly 
backward; and her yards, sails, and rigging, beto- 
kened the highest discipline in her crew. Her high 
bulwarks, surmounted by a monkey rail running 


no sooner did the grateful breeze reach her from 
the shore, than her sails were sheeted home, and 
| she began to lay off and on, as if watching for 
| some expected prize. Nor did she wait long.— 
' Scarcely had she, after stretching off on her first 


| 
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tack, ran down half the distance she had come, 
when a hoarse voice sailed down from her fore- 
yard, and at the same instant the man at the main 
eross-trees echoed back the cry, 

« A sail—broad on the weather bow.” 

« What is her rig?” hastily exclaimed the officer 
of the deck, as the crew of the frigate swarmed on 
the decks, and covered the sides, at the signal. 

« A fore and aft topsail and flying jib—” 

« Bring me my glass,” said the captain, coming 
on deck at the alarm. 

“She ’s the craft we ’ve been looking for, Mr. 


Weldon,” said the captain, drawing a long breath, | 
as he took the glass from his eye, after a protracted | 


gaze, *her mould, her rig, her conduct, every thing 
speaks it. We’ve got her though now. She can’t 


go by us on the bow this tack, thank God, and she | 


might as well attempt to weather Sylla in a Decem- 
ber storm as to pass astern with this wind, What 
think you—is she not caught at last ?” 


“Caught ?—the fiend himself could not save | 


her.” 
« You are right—and now call the hands aft.” 
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| 


and in an incredibly short space of time the men | 


were all gathered in a dense mass, with their hats | the wind, her huge sails flapped heavily against the 


in their hands, in presence of their superior. 

« My lads,” said he, stepping upon a gun car- 
riage, and turning his bold, open countenance to 
his crew, “ you know the duty which has kept us 
so long on this broiling coast, and I have now to 
tell you that yonder clipper of a schooner is the 
only thing to prevent us from leaving this station. 


Jamaica, You hear this,” he continued, as soon | up on the weather bow; while the surface of the 


nearly free before the wind, laying her course right 
across our fore-foot, but intending to pass nearly a 
mile ahead. If she could succeed in doing this, 
the chances of her capture would be almost de- 
stroyed, as night was coming on, and every oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to her to get an ofiing 
unperceived, and thus escape from the clutches of 
the law. A single glance satisfied the English 


| captain that such was her intention. ‘To circum- 


vent her required immediate action. He did not 
hesitate a moment. 

“ Port your helm—port—a—port,” he thund- 
ered, springing upon a gun carriage, and holding on 
by a rope, as he leaned over to catch a better view 
of the chase, “ keep her away there now—steady 
—steady.” 

“ She begins to find she ’s entrapped,” said the 
first lieutenant, after a few minutes trial had satis- 
fied all that she could not pass acrcss the frigate’s 
bows in safety, ** see she wears—she ’s luffing into 
the wind’s eye.” 

“ And by St. George, she will make her port 


_ again, and leave us to cut her out with our boats, 
The summons was soon passed through the ship, 


unless we are quick—starboard—dquarter-master— 
ha—a—-rd,” and as the giant vessel came up into 


_masts a moment, and then as she fell off on the 


other tack they filled again, driving her through the 
swell with such force, that the spray flew in showers 


to the very fore-top. 


as the cheering which this communication caused, | 


had subsided, “ with no small joy, and I have only 


to say that you deserve it for your noble conduct | coast the schooner was now stretching under every 


since I have had the honor of commanding this 
ship. And now, my lads, to your quarters, and re- 


The scene was now one of absorbing interest. 
The low coast, presenting its white, sandy beach 


_in front, and the thick groves of tropical plants 
As soon as she is captured we shall wear off for | 


farther back from the shore, lay a league or two 


sea between the frigate and the breakers was 


white with the foam and ripples ‘Toward this 


'rag of canvass that would draw, and such was the 


man, or a Christian, is the capture of a Saver.” | 


‘The deafening cheer which followed the close of 
this address had scarcely subsided, and the men 
took their stations at the guns, before a ball came 


schooner, and after a lapse of a moment a bright 


flame leaped a second time from the side, while the 
crashing of the fore-royal-yard-arm of the frigate 
told of the unerring aim of the long, swivel gun of 
the Slaver. 

“ As daring a bravado as ever I saw, by _ 
muttered the captain, “ forward there, and let them 
have a gun or two—fire.” 

“Cnt away her fore-top-sail—see how she falls 





man-of-war whizzed through the schooner’s rigging. 

“ Bear away a point or two, quarter-master—let 
drive there with your forward guns.” 

“ Ay—ay, sir! answered the gunner, as his 
battery opened upon the flying clipper. 

“ By the holy cross,” ejaculated an Irish lieuten- 
“nt, “isn’t she a beauty, boys—she ‘Il be afther 
clearing us yet.” 

The words of the officer were not without some 
shadow of truth, for the schooner was running 


excellence of her mould and rig, that she could lay 
member that the first duty of an English sailor, a — 


several points nearer to the wind than the frigate, 
and still gain rapidly upon her. It soon became 
evident that she would make the inlet, though the 
man-of-war would fall some points to leeward. In 


an instant the captain’s determination was taken, 
whizzing down toward the man.of-war, from the | 


“ Bear away, quarter-master—let her come round 
a bit—all ready there—and now give her a broad- 


side, my boys—fire high and don’t hit the poor 





wretches in her hull.” 

Quick as lightning the gallant frigate fell off-from 
her course, and just as she presented her broadside 
to the flying schooner a storm of fire burst from 
her sides that made the old ship stagger again. The 
foremast of the schooner toitered and went over 


_ board, dragging with it all its hamper into the deep. 
off,” exclaimed a lieutenant, as the ball from the 


The slaver payed off at once and the next instant 
the mainmast following its predecessor with a loud 


crash, the late rakish craft, rolled a wreck upoa 


, the waters. 


«Ten and a half,’ sung out the man at the 
chains. 


«¢ Steady then, steady—run her in as close as you 


can, quarter master,” said the captain. 


| 


«« Eight—seven and a half—seven,” sung out the 
man with the lead at as many casts. 
“It shoals fast—but steady—steady.” 
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«“ Six and by half six—five.” 

“ We must haul off,” said the captain, “ port your 
helm—around all—pipe away the boat’s crews, for 
we shall have to cut her out.” 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain shrieked 
through the ship; the crews were mustered; the 
boats were lowered away ; the men took their sta- 
tions, and with a loud cheer the little fleet pulled 
rapidly away after the now disabled schooner. The 
pursuit had been protracted into the twilight, and 
darkness was already settling on the face of the 
deep when the boats left the frigate. ‘The outline 
of the schooner’s hull could just be caught sight of, 
lying low and dark upon the waters, close in upon 
the land. Far away lay the coast, a shapless mass 
of shadow, the surf painted, like a white line, in 
the fore-ground. Above not a starwasseen. The 
clouds lay in thick masses overhead, and were gath- 
ering wild and ragged from the horizon. In a few 
minutes, as the darkness increased, the coast van- 
ished in the gloom—then the outline of the schooner 
died faintly away, and one by one the boats were 
lost in the obscurity, until nothing was perceptible 
from the decks of the frigate, except the comb of 
the sea for a few fathoms around her, and her own 
tall and shapely masts, towering away above until 
Jost in the deep darkness overhead. 

Moments passed away, which grew almost into 
hours, and yet the same pitchy darkness continued. 
Nothing had been heard of the boats. Often were 
the eyes of the crew turned towards the quarter 
where the schooner lay, but not a rocket rose, nor 
musket flashed upon the night as a signal of her 
boats’ success. All was silent as the grave. The 
wash of the swell against the frigate’s bows, and 
the low melancholy wail of the wind were the only 
sounds breaking on the deep stillness of the night. 

« There they go—the signal—the signal,” shouted 
a dozen voices on the quarter deck, as a rocket shot 
up into the air and arching gracefully over, burst 
into a dozen stars, and then fell in a shower of 
sparkles to the sea. By the wild, unearihly light 
flung for an instant on the scene, the frigate’s boats 
might be seen, formed in line, sweeping steadily up 
to the dismantled schooner. But in another in- 
stant all again was dark. 

A few moments of thrilling excitement ensued.— 
Eagerly they waited for the sounds of the fray, but 
they came not. Instants, moments, minutes passed 
away, and no musketry rattled, nor guns roared 
upon the night. What could be the cause? Had 
the schooner been deserted? The supposition was 
impossible, for tie boats had certainly prevented 
that. Had the slaver offered no resistance? The 
idea was preposterous. What then could it be ?— 
Each man looked at his neighbour, with surprise 
written on his countenance, and the captain had 
turned, with an enquiry of wonder, towards his lieu- 
tenant, when a vivid, blinding light filled the whole 
atmosphere as if by magic; a stream of fire in the 
direction of the schooner, shot far away up into the 
heaven, revealing the sea and sky, and shore in 
terrible distinctness; a confused mass might be seen 
darting upward in its midst from the deck of the 
slaver, a roar followed as of the Archangle’s trump ; 

Philadelphia, September, 5th, 1840. 
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the sea reeled to and fro; the frigate quivered from 
the kelson to the truck, and then a darkness, as 
sudden and as awful as that momentary flash, and 
in which every thing appeared swimming before the 
aching eyes, fell upon the scene. There was a mo. 
ment of silence. 

“God help us,” ejaculated the captain, in tones 
of horror, “they have blown themselves and the 
poor wretches up. Heaven grant the boats are 
safe,” 

«“ The Lord Almighty have mercy on their souls,” 
responded the chaplain at his side, in a voice tremu. 
lous with solemnity and awe. 

Every man on board was horror struck. It 
was long before the stirring sensation, felt by all, 
had passed away, and it might have continued 
longer, had not the captain dissolved the spell by 
ordering the remaining boats to be manned, and 
go to the relief of the sufferers if any yet remained 
alive. 

Never sped a barge quicker over the waters, than 
that sent from the frigate on this errand of mercy. 
The men bent to their oars with enthusiasm, and 
driving the boat through the waters as if she were 
endowed with life, soon reached the spot where the 
catastrophe had occurred. 

«“ Forward there at the bow, what is that shadowy 
object ahead,” said the officer at the helm. 

« Boat ahoy!” shot across the night in reply, 
and directly the frigate’s launch appeared in sight. 
Greeting her with three heatty cheers, the new 
comer hastily enquired respecting the fate of their 
other comrades, and learnt, to their relief, that the 
boats of the frigate were all saved; for that, by some 
mistake, the magazine of the slaver had exploded 
while they were yet a sufficient distance from her 
to ensure their safety. ‘The poor wretches in her 
hold, however, as well as the slaver’s crew, were 
all lost in that terrific explosion. 

The launch had already been engaged in search- 
ing over the spot, where the schooner had been last 
seen, for her ill-fated passengers, and a more awilul 
spectacle, her lieutenant said, he had never witness- 
ed. Her hull had already sunk, but fragments 0! 
the wreck—-human bodies torn to pieces, scorched 
to cinder, disfigured, mutilated, already bloated, and 
scarred, and blackened in the most frightful manner, 
covered the sea in the vicinity. Even while he 
spoke, a hideous corpse floated by, its distorted face 
looking almost fiend-like in the gloom. 

The other boats soon joined the barge from the 
frigate, and every exertion was made to discover if 
any human beings of the Slaver’s ill fated barden 
were alive. But though shattered timbers and 
mangled bodies were found floating on every hand, 
not a man, woman, or child, yet living was picked 
up. After a search of nearly two hours, the crews 
of the boats returned with heavy hearts to the frigate. 

The next morning the search was resumed, but 
in vain, Far along the coast floated the wreck of 
the schooner and the disfigured bodies of the slaves, 
with here and there a human being of a lighter skin, 
but no one was ever rescued from their watery 
graves, to tell in what manner happened the destruc- 
tion of the slaver, 
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THOU 


ART MY BULWARK. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


Txovu art my Bulwark, thou 
Who standest in thy singleness, apart 

From the cold world, and now 
Thick clustering hopes into glad being start. 


Oh! I have dream’d so long, 
Have wrapt me up in visions false, yet bright, 
Have trusted to the throng, 


Whose words were rose wreaths, but whose hearts were 
blight. 


I have so long been nurst 

By fleeting fancies that have died ere day, 
Have seen before it burst, 

My beauteous promise withering in decay. 


That I can almost feel 
The echoless tread of sorrew lingering by, 
And fear lest it should steal 
Across the brightness of this summer sky. 


I know thy heart ig brave, 
Brave in its own pure purpose, armed with truth, 
Girt with a power to save 
From the cold clasp of Time, its vows of Youth. 
Philadelphia, September Ist, 1840. 
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My Summer friends are gone 
As blossoms wither at a stormy breath, 

They ‘re fading one, by one, 
Faster than forest leaves, swept on to death. 


But thou hast come in gloom, 
In the dark, Winter of my years, to bring 
The freshness, and the bloom, 
That used to deck with flowers my earlier spring. 


The weary bark, that lay 
Laden with heavy woes upon the wave 
Of life, without one ray 
To light its wreck, thou, thou, hast come to save. 


The troubled sea’ts past, 

The tempest, and the storm, is heard no more; 
The shatter’d bark at last, 

Is safely moor’d by the protecting shore. 


Thou art my Bulwark—thou 
Who standest in thy singleness, apart 

From the cold wo: ld—and now 
Thick clustering hopes, into glad being start. 


THE FORBST. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


Come now unto the Forest, and enjoy 
The loveliness of nature. Look abroad 
And note the tender beauty, and repose 
Of the magnificent, in earth and sky. 
See what a radiant smile of golden light 
O’er spreads the face of heaven ; while the west 
Burns like a living ruby, in the ring 

Of the deep green horizon. Now the shades 
Are deepening round the feet of the tall trees, 
Bending the heads of the pale blossoms down 
Upon their mother’s bosom, where the breeze | 
Comes with a low, sweet hymn, and balmy kiss, | 
To lull them to repose. Look now, and see | 
iow every mountain, with its leafy plume, 
Or rocky helm, with crest of giant pine, 

{s wild with floating amber, and gives back 
The loving smile of the departing sun, 

And nods a calm adieu. 


Hark from the dell 
Where the dark hemlock sighs unto the stream, 
Which, with its everlasting harmony, 
Returns each tender whisper, what a gush 
Of liquid melody ; like the soft tones 
Of flute and vial, mingled in rich strains 


Liberty, Pa. August 28th, 1840. 
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Of love and rapture, float away tow'rd heaven. 
°T is the Edole, from her secret place, 

Singing to nature's God the perfect hymn 

Of nature's innocence. 


Does it not seem 
That earth is listening to that evening song? 
There’s such a hush on mountain, plain, and st:eam, 
Seems not the sun to linger in his bower, 
On yonder leafy summit? Pouring forth 
His glowing adoration, unto God, 
Blent with that holy hymn; while every flowcr 
Bows gracefully, and mingles with the strain 
Its balmy breathing. 


Have you look’d on aught 
In all the panoply, and bustling pride 
Of the dense city, with its worldly throng, 
So soothing, so delicious to the soul, 
So like the ante-chamber of high heaven, 
As this old forest, with its emerald crown, 
Which it has worn for ages; glittering 
With the bright halo of departing day? 
While from its bosom living seraphims 
Are hymning gratitude, and love to God. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF Y¥Q.U:-T.H. 


A TRADITION OF THE LUCAYOS. 


BY J. TOMLIN, 


« Tue Fountain of Youth! egad !—to have my | diffferent from what she wore in the old world 


youth renewed—although it is not so much with- | While the future opened to him daily her rich 


ered as to make me look old—yet perpetual youth 
is desirable, and the waters of the Fountain will 
make me young forever! Dost thou think De 


| store-houses of delights, his life was a dreamy 
_ forgetfulness of the past. The new world looked 


to him beautiful enough to have been the seat of 


Solis, that there is a Fountain of such wonderful | Paradise. 


virtues on the isle of Bimini ?” 

«Think of it, did ’st thou say? By all the 
saints of our Calender thou art a fool for asking 
the question! By my halidome! thou art fairly 
gone mad, De Leon, to talk thus! I ’ve lived 
some thirty years or more, and have never heard 
as wild a story as this. Our own Castilian Springs, 
I venture a stake of the ruby in this ring, the gift 
of my dearest Mariah, are more invigorating than 
this famous Fountain of Youth, on the Bimini.” 

These two gentlemen were from Spain. _ Juan 
Ponce De Leon was beautifully formed, with regu- 
lar features, and having a mind tinctured with the 
deepest shades of romance. He was unlike his 
friend Juan Diaz De Solis, in almost every thing. 
Being younger, he was more buoyant and elastic 
in his feelings, and more apt to give credence to 
the traditions and legends of the savages, than his 


associate and friend. His mind was stored in | 


legendary love: and he was superstitious and cre- 
dulous beyond almost any of his countrymen. ‘The 
beauty to him of living, was not the dull routine 
of truth :—his was an intellectual world of fiction 
and marvel. De Solis was his opposite in this. 
He lived and enjoyed life, because from Nature’s 
rich stores he fed bounteously, ‘The tropical fruits 
were relished because they satisfied hunger, and 
not because they were delicious and sweet. But 
flowers and water-falls, mountains and valleys gave 
him no delight, for he had but little sense of the 
beautiful. He had in his nature, less of poetry 
than generally falls to the lot of mortals. De 
Leon on the contrary was always enraptured at 
beholding a beautiful object. The new world was 
full of the strange and marvellous—which gave to 
De Leon’s mind a more romantic turn, than if old 
scenes alone had occupied his imagination. Every 
thing around him was new, and nature had as- 
sumed to him a new dress, and a form altogether 


«Then thou believest not, De Solis, in the 
Fountain of Youth! ‘Thou art wrong in being so 
incredulous! There is in truth a Fountain in 
Bimini that invigorates ard restores the wasted 
energies of the mind, and gives to all that bathes 
in the salutary waters, a youthful appearance.” 

“I believe it not, De Leon! ‘The tale is too 
marvellous for me to believe! ‘Thou hast too 
much of a penchant for the wild and the wonderful. 





| How knowest thou, but what this tale is got up by 
the Indians to lure us away from Puerto Rico! 
| Believe not such nonsense! If there is any foun. 
dation for its truth, it is merely the image of the 
| idea, that all nations have of heaven.” 

| «Thou wilt believe nothing at all, De Solis, 
| after awhile. Why dost thou still continue to 
preserve such an incorrigible incredulity? You 
know that Pliny and Strabo persisted in the idea 
that the tropical regions were uninhabited. Have 
you found here those fiery vapors, which they said 
consumed every thing? Philosophers as they were, 
they were mistaken! Mankind is divided into two 
great divisions, those that believe too much, and 
those that believe nothing at all.” 

«« My friend De Leon, is then one of the crea- 
tures that believe too much,” replied De Solis. 

“No! no!—you can’t accuse me of being t00 
credulous—indeed you cannot, De Solis.” 

«If thou art not credulous, then credulity does 
| not live in the breast of any. Why there is noth- 
| ing so monstrous, but what you will swallow with 
| a perfect relish.” 

«“ Come—come !—let us have no enmity in ou! 
belief about the Fountain of Youth, for it exis’ 
as certainly as there is a heaven above us.” 

“As true as there is darkness, so true is the 
Fountain of Youth an ideal thing.” 

“If you will accompany me in my vessel (0 
the Bimini, in search of the Fountain of Youth, 
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I wil convince you for once, that you believe too , 


little.” 
« To convince you that I have no stubbornness 
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The savage feels, but it is the feeling only of in- 
dependence. It is not the warm and gushing flow 
of sympathy at others happiness. He can scarcely 


in this belief, I will go with you, shew you, that | reason on the propriety of his sacrificing any of his 


you are the most credulous child of nature.” | 


natural rights, to secure a mutual advantage to all. 


It was a bright morning, in the year 1512, that | He is a member of society only because it enables 


heart was all joy and gladness. He was a child ' 
again:—for the visions of the future had trans. | 
ported him back into the past, when he was a 
happy boy, living without care or trouble. There | 
was not a line of care upon his cheek—it was | 
smooth and polished, and irradiated by the gladness | 
from his heart. De Solis was with him. He was | 
an adventurer of fortune, and felt none of the | 
emotions of the heart, that made De Leon wor. | 
ship every thing that was beautiful. He only 
accompanied him because it opened now chan- | 
nels and sluices, by which wealth would run into | 
his possession. He was not susceptible, or only 
in a slight degree, of gentle, or tender affections. 

They had been out several days at sea, when 
on one evening, after the sun had gone below the 
horizon, and darkness had come upon the track 
of the vessel, they discovered g phenomenon that — 
surprised and startled De Leon and De Solis. 
A beautiful light dwelt upon the waters, and ap- 
peared to surround them in a luminous enclo- 
sure. ‘The prow of the vessel as she ploughed — 
along the surges, kindled a flame which illumined | 
the waters—and from the wake of the vessel | 
was seen streaming a vivid light. ‘To them, | 
the cause of the light was inexplicable, and full of | 
inystery. 

“Tt is an evil omen,” spoke De Solis, “ and we 
had better return than to travel in seas that is 
illumined by the sun in day, and a devilish light 
from the waters by night. See!—how that vroad 
parted wave emits its sparks as it recedes in the | 
distance.” 

“ Say that the omen has more in it of good than 
of evil,” replied De Leon. «Nature is certainly 
more provident here than elsewhere, for she gives , 
to the mariner a light by night as well as day.— | 
The Fountain of Yonth must certainly be in these |, 
happy regions.” 

“TI believe it not, De Leon!—it is a fabulous | 
tale of uninstrueted savages,”’ replied De Solis. 

“ Therefore the less apt to be false,’ answered 
De Leon. 

A tall savage sat on the poop of the vessel, 
looking on the scene, that was so much an object 
of astonishment to some, and admiration to others, 
With an indifference scarcely to be expected in any. 
What were his emotions none could tell; and from 
the lineaments of the face you could read nothing 
of the workings of the heart: for his spirit was 
hot roused, and the turbulence of his mind, if it 
Was turbulent, was not depicted in its power on 
his brow, He sat there cold and passionless—and 
lull of distrust. Man’s condition in the savage 
State is not favorable to a rapid progress of the 
understanding. Its tendency is to contract the | 
heart, and to render the affections cold and lifeless. 


the vessel of Juan Ponce De Leon was seen skim- | 


ming along the southern seas, in search of the | 
Bimini, and its Fountain of Youth. De Leon’s | 


'from necessity. Hence his errors. 


him to secure the means of a support more easily. 
Like an isolated oak that stands on the margin of 
some mighty river, that is scathed, and feels the 
force of the tempest, the savage lives a detached 
and insular plant, without sympathy—caring for 
none and none caring for him—and acting as if 
his actions were not under the surveillance of any, 
His actions can scarcely give a solicitude of conse- 
quence. His caprices are ungovernable, and under 
restraint he is like a wild Tartary horse, impatient 
and unmanageable. His hatred is implacable and 
unforgiving, and he cherishes up a wrong as a sweet 
morsel to be revenged. Entirely a creature of im- 
pulses, and those of the most dangerous kind—he 
never acts from a conviction of justice. Self is the 
moving principle in all he does. His designs are 


_ always hidden deeply within his bosém, and are 


never discovered until the wrong is inflicted, which 
he designed. He has cunning and duplicity, and 
is full of treachery. He is a coward and a brave 
man at the same time—a coward in preserving his 
integrity and honor, and a brave man only in 
securing the means of gratifying a bestial appetite. 
His independence makes him act, with force and 
dignity, which, if he had not have had, he would 
have been a creature of indecision and imbecility. 
His virtues, if he has any, are merely the offspring 
of the circumstances that surround him; and are 
mostly negative ones, He only reasons and acts 
His interests 
are not complex, nor can his habits of life make 
his operations numerous. He is a wild man, full 
of whims and caprices, and only capable on emer- 
gencies of acting with the sober dignity of a civi- 
lised man. 

This Indian was a cazique. He was named 
Hatuey, and had been taken by the Spaniards, on 
the subjugation of one of the islands. It was the 
custom of the Spaniards, on the subjugation of the 
different islands, to make slaves of the more dacile 
inhabitants while the refractory was condemned to 
the flames. ‘The logic of the Spaniards of those 
days was so fraught with evil consequences upon 


the Indians, that it would scarcely have been a 


matter of surprise, if there had been none left to 
have published to the world, the perils which they 
encountered, and the sufferings which they endured. 
After Hatuey had been taken a dissolute and bigo- 
ted Franciscan friar, labored in a mad zeal in the 
cause of Christianity, to convert him to its doc. 
trines. His doom was the flames, if he refused to 
believe what he could not comprehend, and to 
worship new Gods that he believed were cruel and 
licentious. The following conversation which took 
place between the Indian and the friar, so won the 
feelings of De Leon in the favor of Hatuey, that 
he ransomed him from the flames by a small sum 
of money. 

“If you will believe Hatuey, you will enter into 
the joys of heaven,” spoke the Franciscan friar to 
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the Indian, as he endeavored to prevail on him to | 
embrace the faith of the Christians. 

«“ Believe !—I cannot—it is impossible !— What 
will you have me to believe ?” asked the excited 
Indian. 

« In our God—the God of the white man,” an- 
swered the friar. 

« But I do not understand him—and have not 
faith in his works,” replied the Indian. 

«Oh! that is a difficulty easy enough got over— 
say that you believe, and all will be well,” spoke 
the friar. 

« Would you wish me to tell a falsehood?” 
asked the now astonished Cazique. 

«« Falsehoods are not criminal when they produce 
good results,” answered the wily casuist. 

« Where is your heaven ?” asked the Indian. 

«« In the skies.” 

« Are there any Spaniards there ?” 

«© Yes !—the good and virtuous !” 

« Then I will not go there—for the best among 
them are not worth a bejuco.” 

« But only the very good enter into the joys of 
heaven.” 

« Will you go there yourself ?” 

«© Most certainly !” 

« And others of your race, that are now on the 
islands ?” 

« Yea !—certainly !” 

« Then I will not go to a place, after death, that 
any one of your accursed race will ever see.” 

The Indian cazique was given over to the exe- 
cutioner, to be burnt in the flames, for not sub- 
scribing to a sentiment that he had not faith in. 
But he was sayed from martyrdom by the inter- 
position of De Leon, to become his slave. 

Hours hurried on, yet the isle of Bimini was not 
discovered. ‘This delay produced in the men of De 
Leon’s vessel a restleness and impatience, that im- 
parted to the commander’s bosom a visible uneasi- 
ness. ‘They had been for several days among the 
group of islands called the Lucayos, but they had 
not learned which one of the islands was called 
Bimini. ‘The natives would or could not give any 
intelligenee of the locale of the aforesaid enchanted 
ground, ‘They were so shy and distant that they 
could scarcely get speech of them. Hatuey could 
give no information on the subject. The only 
thing he appeared to know about the matter was, 
that there was a tradition among his people, that 
the Fountain of Youth was on the Bimini. 

While in this strange perplexity about the exist- 
ence of a thing that the sober Spaniards could not 
believe, a storm arose, and the sea, which a few 
hours before, had been sluggish and torpid, was 
now wildly agitated. ‘The elements were turbulent 
and noisy—and the vessel was but little fitted to 
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“ Throw overboard the Cazique Hatuey, and the 
storm will cease,” spoke the Franciscan friar, 

“A hypocrite will make a better peace offering 
to the incensed God of the sea, than an unbeliever.” 
spoke De Solis. : 

“The great Spirit is angry with the whites for 
their cruelty to the poor Indians,” spoke Hatuey. 

“She is scudding before the tempest like an 
arrow,” spoke a young brother of De Leon, as the 
vessel dashed down a mountain waye. 

«© Sail—ahoy !” spoke the mate. 

« Where ?” asked the lieutenant. 

« On the starboard bow.” 

«’T is a light oa the shore,” answered De Leon. 

It was as De Leon said, The dark outlines of 
the land were seen through the haze of the storm. 
The vessel was scudding rapidly toward the shore, 
and would be dashed to pieces on the reef of rocks. 
What was to be done—and how best to avert the 
impending danger that threatened sure destruction 
to the vessel, was silently asked in every bosom? 
But there was no consolitary answer. The hurri- 
cane was swift as it boomed along the sea, but 
there was none on the vessel that could stop it, or 
mitigate its violence. Moments of agony passed 
as they neared the coast, and the vessel rapidly 
gained on the shore. The air now grew more dark- 
ened, and the sea more foaming! One heavy 
plunge, and groaning in the agonies of the tempest, 
the vessel struck upon the rocks and was shivered 
to pieces, 

The storm had passed, and the haleyon wings 
of the zephyrs, were fanning the restless surf.— 
The heavens that had been veiled in a curtain of 
lurid clouds, were now of a clear, blue azure, and 
the deep gems of night flecked her soft bosom.— 
The shrieks of the sea-mew, and the screams of the 
sea-bird were heard no more. ‘The chuck-wills 
widow was singing her nightly song. Every thing 
had been changed, as by an enchanter’s wand.— 
Only three men had been saved, and the rest were 
lost in the sea, ‘They sat on the rocks, high above 
the surt of the wave. They were not as they 
had been, full of gladness. How soon misfortunes 
weigh down the spirit of man, and make him hag- 
gard and care-worn. De Leon was impatiently 
awaiting for the morning’s light, to Jearn the face 
of the island. He had not abandoned altogether 
the hope of yet discovering the Fountain of Youth 
—but his belief in its existence was somewhat 
staggered, ‘The sentiment of its existence was the 
causation of the faith—and the faith of its exist- 
ence had not produced the sentiment. He believ- 
ed, because he wished it was so, and not because 
there was a probability of its existence. De Solis 
Was abstracted in the melancholy forebodings of 
the future, and grieving over the losses he had sus- 





resist a storm on the Atlantic, for she was open, 
and without a deck. In consequence of the weak- 
ness of the foremast, she could not hold the wind, 
and she was suffered to scud before it. All around 
presented to the eye, a tumult of broken waves, 
lashed into fury. 

« Fill the empty water-casks with sea water,” 
spoke the inusical voice of De Leon, « for she 
wants ballast.” 


tained, by the destruction of the vessel. Hatuey, 
| the Cazique, was the most melancholy of all! His 
| was a wayward destiny! Hope lured him not 
| away from the dull reality of life! ‘The future was 
| as the present, and the past was a remote remem- 
| brance of happiness! What was the future to 
him, for the present had mirrored every one of the 
| scenes that was held in reversion? His children 
| had been butchered—and the grey hairs of his 
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sires had been rifled by the Christian whites. His 
people were the persecuted of the earth, and he 
was the slave of the white man. The wild woods 
of his native land had been touched by the hand 
of corruption! The flowers of the valleys were 
withering under the blighting feet of the strangers, 
that had been received by his people as brothers. 
For these favors, cruelty and death had been given, 
and scorn for smiles, He felt as though he had 
no home—and had no right to claim any portion 
of the earth as an abiding place. As they sat al- 
most motionless on the rocks, De Leon said : 

“ Are we not in a handsome plight, De Solis? 
Just think on it—and see what you can make out 
of our situations ?” 

«And whose fault is it, pray, that we are so? 
Have I not lost all of my wealth—even the golden 
vases that had been given to me by Hatuey—by 
the foundering of your vessel ?” angrily spoke De 
Solis. 

« But the Fountain of Youth !—will it not more 
than repay us for our losses?” asked De Leon. 

“ Does the possession of perpetual youth secure 
one from hunger ?—’T is idle to think it will !— 
While we are blooming like the rose, gaunt poverty 
may pinch us—and an empty stomach is not a 
thing of envy to me. To liye well is the chief 
enjoyment of life, but it does Mot consist in Utopian 
schemes of the future—but the downright actual 
possession of wealth. Away with your Fountain 
of Youth—I would not give one of the golden 
vases that I have lost, to be as beautiful as the 
day. Let me tell you, De Leon, that you will 
show more wisdom in one half hour in abandoning 
this wild goose-chase, than you can in fifty years 
in following a phantom.” 

“Abandon it now!—the thought would be dis- 
traction! How knowest thou but what we are on 
the very island that contains the Fountain ?” 

“Then you are determined not to give up the 
pursuit ?” 

« No—never!—how can I?” asked De Leon. 

“If it is not discovered in twenty-four hours 
from this time,” replied De Solis, «I ’ll abandon 
you, rather than follow a mad man in pursuit of an 
ideal object.” 

“ Agreed !—it is a bargain! Note the hour! 
The morning is shedding her first blushes on the 
orient heavens! The hour expires at day-break 
on the morrow—and at that hour, if I have not 
discovered the Fountain of Youth, I forever aban- 
don its pursuit, and follow you.” 

The morning smiled on the beautiful island! It 
Was a place of all others the most lovely—so 
thought De Leon as he gazed down the sweet 
valieys before him. The place where De Leon sat 
was the vestibule from whence they debouched.— 
There was a placidity along the blue atmosphere, 
that made all above beautiful, and soft, and sweet. 
The grass was long, and lank, and green, and 
llaunted in spiral waves! ‘The zephyrs were 
‘adened with the richest perfume, and were ling- 
ering over the free, wild groves of the orange and 
‘iron! A river was winding its magic waters 
along the bowered banks! The summit of the 
Mountain was not bold, but it looked blue in the 
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| far distance—and every thing around it was sunny 


and soft! ‘The walks were gravelled—and the 
streams translucent, and green-tinted by the pro- 
fuse foliage! The birds sang a thousand strains 
in every grove. The past sight had been lovely, 
for the stars shone down from their high orbits in 
a lambent purity! As De Leon passed along 
through the sylvan dales, new scenes were arising, 
even to shame the beauty of those through which 
he had passed. 

«These must be the Elysian fields,” cried De 
Leon to De Solis, “ or why is the earth so beauti- 
ful? I am not entranced—am I? Do you feel 
a dreamy joyousness thrilling along the heart, a 
balmy sweetness falling on the senses? Answer 
me, De Solis—do you think that we are in Para- 
dise ?” 

“« These valleys are certainly very beautiful,” re- 
plied De Solis, « more so than any. I have seen, but 
whether this be Paradise or not—I know not !—If 
it is Paradise, where are the inhabitants ?” 

«© Why this coldness ?” asked De Leon of De 
Solis. “Is not every thing around beautiful, en- 
livening and refreshing? Is not the air balmy, 
and the stream gemmed by myriads of crystals ? 
How cold you are!” 

They passed along. A fleecy cloud was hang- 
ing on the moveless depth of the mountain! Joy 
was irradiating every flower, harmony was in all, 
and every thing was springing into a jubilent 
ecstacy, from an excess of happiness. ‘There was 
on all around a deep stillness—but it was not a 
lifeless one, it was the intense animating stillness of 
joy! The air was balmy and fresh. The sky was 
clear and serene! ‘The river as it flowed along 
was noiseless and calm! From its margin on 
either side, sylvan walks diverged, embowered by 
the jessamine! Winter had never touched with 
its cold breath the flower or the foliage of the 
vines! Summer had never been there, neither had 
autumn, for it was one joyous spring day, ever and 
ever. De Leon still passed on, enraptured at every 
scene, and dizzy in his happiness, Onward still he 
went, until at the very heart of the mountain he 
arrived, and saw an amphitheatre that formed 
the cycle of the Fountain of Youth. It was a lake 
mirroring the surrounding objects. It was deep, 
still, calm, and yet how gorgeous! The banks 
were covered with vines. The sun shone down 
from his high noon, but the rays were soft and 
did not burn, The sky was deeply blue, and soft. 
Fleecy clouds were playing along the magic vault. 
Thousands of little birds were caroling on the 
orange and citron trees—and from the honey- 
suckle bowers. Nothing was dissonant. The 
Fountain of Youth lay out like a mirror on a 
deep plain, imaging the surrounding beauties. It 
was unruffled and waveless, save an occasional 
ripple that the zephyrs would make on the waters, 
as they flitted along the borders. 

There was a beautiful thing there, in the shape 
of a woman, sitting on a throne, made of the buds 
of flowers. She looked as if she was the light of 


a dream—for she was so very beautiful! Her 
eyes were darkly blue, and swimming in the soft 
Her cheeks were soft, 


intensity of their own light. 
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and of alabaster whiteness, and the dimples appear- 
ed as if they were tinted by the shade of a rose-bud. 
Her dress was a tunic, and was woven from the 
fibrous shreds of orange flowers—and on her 
head was a wreath made of pansies. Midway the 
flowery wreath that bound her forehead was a gem 
that looked like the morning star—for it was very 
—very beautiful. Her glossy hair was as black 
as a raven’s feathers, She wore on her feet san- 
dals of a pale pink color. She had in her hand a 
trident, made of virgin gold, begemmed with rubies. 
Behind her, on either side, were nine children.— 
They were very beautiful; though they coulc not 
have been the children of one so young. 

They could not have been her sisters, for they | 
were unlike her in their beauty. And they were | 
young and sylph-like, and full of smiles ard laugh- | 
ter. And they looked up to the beautiful woman, | 
as if she was the fountain of their joys. They had | 
around their necks beads of pearl, and their zones | 
were made of the flowers of the jessamine. On 
their heads they wore wreaths made of wild flowers 
and the green leaves of the orange. When the 
woman looked on them they smiled, as if they lived 
in the light of her eyes. There were three behind, 
and three on either side, yet they never changed 
their positions, so that all might bask in the light 
of her beautiful face. Eight orange trees had 
formed a circle around them, and so intertwined 
their branches above, as to form a canopy. In the 
woman’s face there was a dewy gladness, that was 
the starlight of the children’s happiness. She look- 
ed upon the waveless waters—and she was as 
young as morning, and as beautiful as light. As 
the strangers came along the margin of the waters, 
on the golden sands, she beckoned them with her 
hand, to come that way. As they came up, with 
a wave of the hand she stopped them, before they 
got underneath the bowered canopy. She looked 
kindly on them, and they were happy. The chil- 
dren looked kindly on them too, and locked their 
little hands in each other, and moved round the 
woman in a circle, and sung some beautiful thing. 
What they sung the strangers could not tell. As 
they ceased, the vines and trees appeared to take 
up the notes, and warble them over again. The 
waters, too, murmured the sweetest sounds, When 
the trees and vines and the waters had ceased their 
magic voices, the little birds sang their sweetest 
songs. ‘The woman looked kindly on them again, 
and she addressed them, and her voice was the 
sweetest thing, ever heard. Her thoughts were 
more beautiful than her words, for they were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, yet her words flowed in musical 
syllables. Her words were so beautiful that it is 
scarcely possible to interpret them—yet the mean- 
ing was something like the following : 

‘ Hast thou come to the valley of Happiness, to 
bathe in the Fountain of Youth? I am the tutular 
priestess of the waters. Whence comest thou? Are 
you from the stormy life, and the icy wilderness ? 
These are quiet places, and full of the shadows of 
happiness. Is the country far beyond the stormy 
waves that girt our island? Are you of our race, 
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is of our people, and belongs to our race. There 
are two of you that are fairer than the islanders of 
the seas—if you are not of us—from whence 
come you ?” 

“ Most beautiful creature, thou hast spoken to 
me, but whether thou livest, and art of flesh, or 
only the imbodiment of a dream, I know not, but 
this I do know, that thou art very beautiful, so 
very beautiful that I will worship thee, and be thy 
servant forever !” replied De Leon. 

“Tam a daughter of my people, and I have 





blood, and I have life, and Iam happy. My name 
_is Chevillette! I have lived, and I have felt no 
| pain—neither have I known a sorrow, and I am 
‘always joyous and young. From whence comest 
thou ?” 

«From the Old World,” answered De Leon. 

“The Old World!” repeated Chevillette.— 
« Where is it?—and why is it old? Have you 


| other suns, and softer winds, and more beautiful 


stars to warm and delight you? Are your groves 
more fragrant, and your waters more clear? Have 
you a rounder moon, and a softer sky ?” 

«My country is old,” replied De Leon, « be- 
cause thine is a new country, and more beautiful 
than all others. ‘The stars that fleck our sky are 
not so radiant as thine—nor is the deep arch of 
the heaven so blue. Our moon is not so round, 
nor as fair, nor as beautiful, nor does it shine with 
as soft a light as thine. Our winds are rude and 
stormy, and sometimes cold and icy; and our skies 
are often overshadowed by dark, foreboding clouds. 
In our valleys the flowers are fair, but not as fair 
as thine, nor as fragrant, nor as beautiful in their 
varied tints, Our waters are clear and gurgling, 
and make music along their pebbled beds, but they 
are not as beautiful as thine, for thine is one wave- 
less, chrystal sheet. We have birds, but they are 
not like thine of gorgeous plumage, nor do they 
sing so sweetly. Our woods are gieen, but they 
are not darkly green like thine—nor do the vines 
that skirt along the streams shed such a rich per. 
fume.” 

« Why hast thou visited us ?”” asked Chevillette. 
« Are not your maidens beautiful and kind to thee? 
What has enticed thee from thy home? Hast thou 
done evil, and been banished thy country? Tell 
me why comest thou to the Bimini ?” 

«“ I come to bathe in the Fountain of Youth,” 
answered De Leon, “ and be young forever.” 

« Then bathe,” spoke the Indian Priestess, “ and 
be young forever. This fountain is salutary to all. 
It is the source from whence youthful vigor springs, 
and those that have been worn out by cares an 
disappointments, are renewed by bathing in the sa- 
lutary waters—and are made young again.” 

As soon as the Indian Priestess had finished 
speaking, De Leon plunged into the waters, and 
‘disappeared from sight. As he plunged in, the 
waters became suddenly agitated, and all was still 
again. The children sang, and the sounds were 
sweet, yet the words were not understood, ‘There 
was in the distance a- sound, like the voices 0! 
many winds that had met in concussion, and were 





the children of the woods, and of the morning ? 
Thou speakest not—yet I see one among you that 


raving. ‘There was a noise, too, as if the sea was 
lashing the shore with angry waves, But those 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


sounds died away, and all was still again. There 
rose from the Fountain a little boat, and it was 
beautiful, and it had wings like a cherubim’s, and 
it was full of nymphs, and they were beautiful and 
young, and full of laughing joy. And they were 
small, but they were not like the children of the 
earth, for they were fairer, and more sylph-like.— 
They had forms, but they were unlike any thing 
that had been seen on the earth, ‘They were not 
like women, yet they appeared to be of that sex.— 
Their faces, and the color was not like alabaster, 
yet it was exceedingly fair. Their teeth were 
white, yet it was not the whiteness of snow, nor 
like any whiteness that had been seen, yet they 
were very beautiful. Their lips were rich and 
lovely, yet they were not red nor white, neither 
were they like any thing that had been, yet they 
were beautiful and sweet. Their eyes beamed the 
divinest ray that had been seen, yet it was not like 
the beam of a star, for it was more beautiful than 
any light that had been given to the world. They 
had long and flowing hair, nor was it auburn, nor 
was it black, nor was it like any thing that the 
world had seen, yet it was beautiful. It did not 
hang on their shoulders in ringlets, neither was it 
matted in lank, lean folds, nor was it flying over 
their shoulders, in the careless negligence of in- 
fancy—but it was very beautiful, and hung on their 
shoulders in a way that none can describe. De 
Leon was in the barque with them, and the barque 
glided toward the shore, and no hand appeared to 
move it, nor did the wings flap or move, yet on it 
came. As it gained the shore, the nymphs clap- 
ped their tiny hands, and waved them in the air— 
and there were sounds coming from their mouths 
full of harmony and joy, yet the words were not 
understood. ‘The Indian Priestess looked kindly 


on them—and there beamed from their faces one | 


long ray of gladness. As the boat gained the 


mother element. 

The Indian Priestess beckoned De Leon to her. | 
He went, and took a seat beside her, on her flowery | 
throne. He was changed—and he was now very | 
beautiful. His was not the feminine loveliness of | 
the Priestess, but it was a loveliness more pleasing | 
to her eyes, She had a golden comb on the ves- | 
ture of her garments, and she took it out, and | 
combed his locks. She looked kindly on him— | 
and he looked kindly on her—and they loved one | 
another—and they looked as if they had been 
lormed for each other. Nature had done much for 
De Leon, for she had bestowed her best gifis on 
him, both of body and mind. 

The evening came and had almost passed, yet 
Chevillette and De Leon were sitting side by side, 
talking in a language that none could uuderstand 
but themselves, for it was made up of looks and | 
sighs, and soft sounds. De Solis looked on every | 
‘ang around in mute astonishment. Not so Ha- | 
‘uey, He had seen that the Indian Priestess was | 
‘0 love with De Leon, and knew that there was | 
a in the connexion—for it would be fatal to ' 
‘Ne salutary influence of the waters. He knew | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shore, De Leon jumped upon the banks—and then | 
it receded, until it gained the place from whence it | were pierced as with a sympathy. 
rose, it stopped and appeared to dissolve into its | 
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| that if the Indian Priestess ever married a white 
| man the charm would be dissolved, and the Foun- 
‘tain of Youth would be no more. Such an 
| approximation was dangerous, for there was a 
' tradition among them, penetrated and moved by a 
remote presentiment of prophecy, that there would, 
in time, come from the rising sun, a white man, 
and that he would wed the Indian Priestess, and 
in consequence the Fountain of Youth would dis- 
appear in a single night. Full of these forebodings 
Hautey spoke to the Indian Priestess, 

«“ This is a white man,” and pointing at the same 
time to De Leon, who was sitting beside her, “ and 
comes from the. rising sun, Beware, that you take 
him not unto thy bosom, for if you do the charm 
is dissolved, and the Fountain of Youth disappears 
forever.” 

But the Indian Priestess believed him not.— 
When was love ever heedful of warnings? Love 
is a beautiful impression, and is full of happiness. 
It is the starlight of our joys, and the beacon of 
our hopes. It is clothed in rainbow colors, and 
is soft and balmy. It is the food of the young 
—the light of the middle aged, and the joy of the 
old. It is a placid stream, gentle and clear, and 
running through a valley of flowers, on a coral 
bed. It is the sunshine of a dream, and a thought 
so very beautiful that none has been able to ex- 
press it. 

The night had arisen on her sable towers, yet 
| Chevillette and De Leon still sat together. They 
| had agreed, yet they were loath to leave the place 
| where they had pledged their vows, to love each 
other forever. The night was sweet, and soft, and 
clear, There was scarcely a light cloud on the 

blue skies—and the stars looked undimmed down 
| on the inhabitants of the earth. It was not long 
_ before the moon was seen rising from her sleep, up 
| the azure pathway of her skies. ‘There were on 
the air thousands of sounds, and earth’s listeners 
Yet the air 
was so still, that one grey pall of a fibrous cloud 








| near the orbit of the moon, slept on the moyeless 


air, and was not moved. Every thing was bright 
and fair, and beautiful. The Southern Cross, the 
great goufalon of the skies was seen by De Leon 
on that night, and he interpreted its meaning aright. 
The Indian Priestess knew not its meaning, yet she 
saw its unity of synthesis—and De Leon vowed to 
make her acquainted with its mystical sign, By 
a synchronising miracle, he believed, that it was 
brought into existence at the time the Spaniards 
took possession of the New World. The combi- 
nation of the stars into figures, representing the 
cross of our Saviour, was a pious thought of the 
Spaniards, and full of hope, and pleasing anticipa- 
tions of the future. 

The Indian Priestess left her magic throne, and 
with De Leon, and the nine children, retired for the 
night. She left it at the hour that she always did. 
Her way was along the western margin of the 
Fountain—the side opposite the one De Leon had 
come in the morning. ‘The western side was more 


beautiful than the other, for the trees were clothed 
in a richer and greener foliage, and were trellised 
At least so thought De Leon, 


with sweeter vines. 
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as arm-in-arm with the Indian Priestess, he wended 
his way to her bower. 

It was on a beautiful spot. It was made of the 
green leaves of the vines and of the orange, and of 
the citron, fashioned into the form of the cycle of 
the crescent. From the top was suspended 4 crys- 
tal lamp from the stem of an orange flower, by 
a film of the yellow jessamine. The floor was 
mosaic. ‘The centre was a group of nine children, 
playing on harps. ‘They were like the children 
that were seen with the Indian Priestess through 
the day. Its half cycle was bordered es with 
amaranth and honey-suckle. Between the borders 
and the centre groups was seen a boat with wings, 
containing children. ‘The boat was like the one 
that had been seen on the Fountain, with those 
beautiful creatures. What they were none could 
tell but the Indian Priestess alone. They had 
forms and shapes, and were very beautiful, but there 
is nothing in nature to compare them to. ‘There 
was a bed in the room, and it was made of some- 
thing very soft, perhaps of the down of swans. It 
was on a bed-stead, but it was on a natural one, 
and formed of four orange trees. They were 
dwarfish trees, and did not grow high, and were 
limbless, save a tuft of small branches that sprung 
from the top, and were laden with pale flowers— 
and four limbs that grew out of the trees midway 
their trunks, which had shot out in a straight line 
with each other, and had coiled themselves around 
each other, forming a natural support to the vines 
that had interlaced their tendrils, so as to make a 
place for the bed to rest on. There was in the 


eastern part of the bower a crystal, so constructed - 


that it mirrored on the opposite wall in miniature 


the whole of the Fountain of Youth. All around | 


the latticed walls were natural chairs, with arms and 
backs, aud soft elastic seats. The children slept 
in these chairs, and were happy. What was the 


province of these nine children none knew, but the | 


Indian Priestess. Whether they had always been 
of that size, or would grow larger, and what duties 
they had to perform none will ever know, for their 
history is lost in the awful change that came over 
the face of the Island of Bimini on that night.— 
There was a solitary bird that sung on the top of 


the bower—and its music was sweet—but the | 


color of its plumage or its name, none knoweth. 
As Chevillette and De Leon entered the bower, the 
latter started from the soft sweetness of the place, 
for he had never seen any place so beautiful as the 
place where Chevillette lived. 

« Why startest thou at thy own home? Is it not 
beautiful enough to place thine eyes? I had thought 
it was very beautiful! What thinkest thou ?” 

«Tis ravishing !—so much so that it has be- 
wildered my senses. Will it always be as beauti- 
ful?” asked De Leon. 

* As thine eyes become accustomed to the 
place, thou seest what thou seest not now—its 
symmetry. Night by night it grows more beautiful. 
Thou canst not define its harmony, for the place is 
too new to thine eyes, but afier awhile thou wilt 
acknowledge its superiority over every thing else, 
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and night by night thy sight enlarges to define its 
perfect perfectedness.” 

« How long are we to live in this place ?” asked 
De Leon. 

«« Forever !” replied Chevillette. «Have you not 
bathed in the Fountain of Youth, and do you not 
feel a thrill of joy that you have never felt before ? 
T have lived here forever, yet I feel as young as the 
dew of the morning! Am I not beautiful ?—thou 
didst say to-night that I was very beeutiful !” 

“Thou art indeed so beautiful, that thou art 
the very light of heaven! As the soft light comes 
through yon magic lamp, thou art more beautiful. 
As a fleecy cloud that is illumined by the tints of a 
rainbow, in a sunset sky, thou art more lovely. As 
the first blush of the young morn on an emerald 
isle on the deep sea, thou art more fair. But why 
talk in this way, when all of my comparisons are 
made from what I have seen the most beautiful in 
nature—and there is nothing that nature has made, 
that is comparable to thee. I have always admired 
the beautiful—but now I do feel as if I had a new 
relish for the beautiful, and can admire with a more 
passionate feeling, every thing that is beautiful and 
grand.” 

“ Thy change is so very new,” replied the Indian 
Priestess, “ that you cannot yet fully appreciate the 
glowing beauties of the island. Come, dearest, it 
is the hour of rest—and this soft stillness of the 
balmy air invites to sleep. It is the hour when the 
Goddess of Sleep should close our eyelids on the 
dreamy nothingness of time.” 
| On the soft bed they laid themselves down and 
slept. It was a night of joy, but a morning of 
sorrow to De Leon. On the ensuing morning he 
arose to witness the great change that had come 
_ over every thing on the island. The beautiful In- 
dian Priestess was gone; and instead of the glow- 
ing beauties of enchantment that had on yesterday 
clothed the island in the most gorgeous robes, he 
had to witness on the morrow the more common 
‘attire of nature. At first De Leon was inclined to 

think that he had seen these things in the vision ot 
' a dream, but on conversing with De Solis and Ha- 
' tney, they confirmed the reality of the change that 
had taken place on the island. 

On that very day a vessel in passing by the island 
of Bimini, discovered the three fugitives on shore, 
and took them off, and in a few days landed them 
at Peurto Rico. From that time forward De Leon 

became a wiser man, and was scarcely ever known 
| to believe in the marvellous. De Solis and Hatuey 
| when interrogated on the subject of the Fountain of 
| Youth, looked wise but said littlek—and that little 
| always proved unsatisfactory to the questioner.— 
' Among some of the oldest inhabitants of Peurto 
Rico, the tradition is yet preserved, and verily be- 
lieved, that the incidents toox place as is recorded 
above. As for myself, I only know that the tradi- 
tion of the Fountain of Youth is preserved by many 
of the islanders of the Southern Seas, but whether 
it be a remote presentiment of the existence of as 
beautiful a place, for departed spirits, or a sealed 
mystery, is not taught in the annuals of the Lucayos. 
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THE DEATH STRUGGLE. 


A TALE OF THE REFUGEES OF WEST JERSEY. 


Tue little town of Dorchester, situated on the ; you looked at her a second time, appear so young 


Maurice river, was once far more important than 


itis at present; for while every thing else in this | 


wide country prospers, it is falling slowly but surely 
to decay. Many years have passed since I visited 
it, and even then it was a melancholy sight— 
Houses which I could remember as once inhabited 
were tenantless, and often roofless—and fields which 
when I last saw them were waving with corn, now 
lay white and desolate, scorched by the rays of an 
August sun. Fences were torn down—tenements 
were tottering to ruin—the skeletons of old sloops 
lay bleaching on the shore—even an ancient church- 
yard hard by was turned into a desolate common, 


with melancholy sceptre, 
It was different onee, though that was years 


} 
| 


as she at first seemed. She was perhaps eighteen, 
she could not be over twenty, and yet had it not 
been for an air of womanly dignity about her, she 
might have passed for a girl of sixteen only. 

‘« What can detain him ?” at length she said, as 
shading her eyes with her hand she gazed anxiously 
from the door, 

The words had scarcely been spoken before a 
figure emerged from the woods up the road, and 
with a glad smile, she was rushing forward a pace 
or two to meet the comer, when suddenly she 
checked her steps, she turned as pale as death, and 


| scarcely ejaculating “The Refugee,” she hurried 
and over the whole scene decay appeared to reign | 


ago. But I only allude to the place to call to mind | 


how fleeting every thing is in this care worn world. 

About a mile back of the village stands an old, 
weather-beaten house, built of thick hewn logs, and 
consisting of a single room below, and a narrow 
garret above. It now forms the kitchen of a more 
modern structure, but at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, and indeed, until within a few years, it stood 
alone, 
right angles with the road. Behind it is, or was, a 
garden, stretching down to a litle swamp, through 


back to the house. 

The cause of her emotion was easily explained 
by the character of her approaching visitor. The 
Refugees were, at that day, the brigands of West 
Jersey. ‘Taking advantage of the turmoil of the 


_ times, and of the absence of most of the male popu- 


lation in the continental army, they ravaged the 


| country at will, plundering and burning farm-houses 
_and even, in some instances, committing personal 


It is a plain old tenement, and stands at | 


Which runs a stream of clear, cool water, at which | 


many a time I havedrank. An apple orchard once 


stood on the right of the house, and a modest barn | 
in front, though time may have levelled both these | 


long since with the dust. But that is neither here 
nor there—so I will go on with my story. 
It was a bright day in early summer, when a 


violence upon females, 
the terror of the country. 
Of these men David Rowel, or as he.was fami!- 
iarly called, from the darkness of his complexion 
«“ Black Davy,” was the most notorious, Sometimes 
moving alone, and sometimes accompanied by 
others, but always marking his track with some 
outrage, he had gained for himself a notoricty as 
wide-spread as it was terrible. It was the sight of 
this individual which checked the steps of the young 


They were consequently 


| girl, and drove her trembling, to seek refuge, in her 


young girl stood at the dvor of the house, looking | 


anxiously up the road, as if watching for some ex- 
pected one. ‘The sun was just sinking behind the 
forest trees, casting his mellow light along the 
sandy road, and over the dark sombre green of the 
melancholy pines, 
Scarcely a breath of air stirred the leaves—the low- 


Every thing was in repose.— | 


ing of cattle was heard faint from afar—the ripple | 


of the little stream came pleasantly to the ear, and 
the hum of insects growing every moment more low 


died at last away. Still that young girl watched. 


She was beautiful, but it was the beauty of a high 
resolve and of a proud form. Neither did she, when 


14 


home. 

But her fear, it seemed, soon vanished. She had 
scarcely crossed her threshold before, as if actuated by 
some sudden recollection, she hastily turned back, 
and with an unshrinking face, though a_ beating 
heart, confronted the Refugee. Whatever was her 
motive, her fearless demeanor, abashed the rene- 
gade. He stopped and was silent. 

«“ What want you—what would you have, sir— 
why do you seek a lonely house like this at such an 
hour ?” asked the girl with flashing eyes, 

The abashed Refugee had by this time recovered 
his confidence, and with an easy air he whistled 
aloud, and then answered the girl. 
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« Not so fast, mistress, not so fast—we are here 
after your good man, my dear, and though you have 
been married only a fortnight or so, we must settle our 
account with him. I have signalled my men, and you 
see they are coming. We must search your house 
—come on boys,” and with these words the rene- 
gade, accompanied by three rough-looking men, who 
had just come up in answer to his call, passed 
into the house. The young wife—for such she 
was—gazed after them, and lifting her hands on 
high, murmured a thanksgiving that her husband 
had not yet come. 

In about a quarter of an hour the men returned 
and swearing loudly at their ill-success, began to 
search among the few out-houses for the master of 
the place. But their efforts were in vain. The 
young wife meanwhile, though betraying no sign 
of fear, stood there scarce knowing whether the en- 
raged ruffians would not, the next moment, take 
her life, or even do what, to her, would have been 
worse than death. 





« By —, this is too bad,” said the leader, after 
their unsuccessful search, * he will certainly be here | 
some time to-night—let us wait for the rascally | 
rebel, and shoot him down on his own threshold.” | 

The brutal! proposition just suited his desperate | 
followers, and taking up their quarters within, they | 
ordered the young wife to prepare them some sup- 
per. Though loathing the sight of her tormentors, 
and trembling momentarily lest her husband should 
arrive, she was forced to obey their commands.— 
She-contrived, however, always to keep in sight of 
the door, so as to obtain a view of her husband as 
soon as he emerged from the woods, determining to 
warn him at once to flee, though she herself would 
risk her life thereby. 

Suddenly she darted towards the door, for her 
keen eye had detected the one so long looked for, 
and waiving her hand, she shouted, 

«“ Fly—fly—Richard—fly.” 

«* What the does the jade mean ?” angrily 
exclaimed the leader of the refugees, rushing after 
her ; and lifting his piece, he continued, “* come on, 
or you are a dead man.” 

For an instant the husband paused. He saw at 
a glance the situation of affairs, and though it was 
agony to leave his wife in such hands, he knew it 
would be certain death for him to approach the 
house. His firm whig principles, had made the 
refugees and tories his political foes, and he knew 
that more than once “ Black Davy,” had sworn to 
take away his life. His only hope, therefore, was 
in a precipitate retreat. That no personal injury 
would be offered to his wife, he felt almost certain, 
for deeds of that character had never yet been at- 
tributed to the present leader of the refugees. These 
rapid thoughts caused a momentary delay, which | 
had well nigh proved his ruin. The refugee cap- 
tain had already raised his piece, and when he saw 
the husband turn to flee, he fired. But the self-de- 
voted wife, at that very instant, sprang forward and 
struck up the musket, at the peril of her life. The 
ball whizzed harmlessly over her husband’s head, 
and in another moment he was lost in the surround. 
ing forest. ‘The ruffian turned with the scowl of a 
demon on his face, and lifting his heavy piece into 
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the air struck down the heroic wife. She fell sense. 
lessand bleeding to the earth. The refugee gazed on 
her a moment, and then with a heavy curse, called 
his men to follow him in pursuit of the flying hus. 
band. 

An hour after the husband returned, having 
thrown his pursvers at fault. Language cannot 
describe his emotions on beholding the condition 
of his wife. A neighbor chancing to pass, appar. 
ently some ten minutes after the refugees had de. 
parted, had discovered her senseless on the ground, 
She was now scarcely revived, and could with diff. 
culty speak. Yet she strove to smile, and faintly 
extended her hand to her husband, calling him in 
those fond tones which only she could use. 

« By all that is holy,” exclaimed the agonised 
man, as he rushed from her bed-side, I will avenge 
this on that renegade, or die in the attempt. Bu 
Ellen must not know of it. I will wait until she 
is asleep and then depart on my errand. God wil! 
favor the right.” 

The stars were faint and few that night, as the 
bold farmer, extorting from the kind neighbor a 
promise of secrecy, stole out into the air, armed with 
his trusty piece, and after looking a moment at the 
sky above, struck rapidly across the forest. In less 
than an hour he had visited two farm-houses and 
obtained three neighbors to aid him in his design. 
Striking right into the heart of the forest, they pushed 
on for several hours, withont any apparent fatigue 
and almost in silence. At length they came to a 
halt, 

« Their haunt is somewhere about here, I have 
learned,” said the husband, “I heard it by chance 
from one of their gang who mistook me for Bill 
Richings, who you know, was supposed to have no 
objection to their ways. I shouldn’t be surprised, 
if the knowledge of my possessing this information, 
has led to the attack to-night.” 

“ Hark,” said one of the band, “do you not 
hear a tread coming through the woods ?” 

“Tt is—it is—we have found them—lie close 
now, and wait till they come up.” 

Tue grovp instantly relapsed into silence, and 
each of them taking up a position behind a huge 


tree, or some fallen trunk in the swamp, waited j 


breathlessly for the approach of the comers, whose 
tread might now be heard, growing more and mote 
distinct, as they approached. Directly voices were 
heard, conversing in a careless tone—then a lovd 
laugh rung across the night, and after a momentary 
silence, one of the approaching band burst into 4 
song. 

“ Now is our time,” whispered the husband, to 
one of his companions, “take the right hand ma, 
and leave the leader to me—ready—fire.” 

The report of their rifles rung sharply throug! 
the woods, and three of the refugees leaping into 
the air, fell dead upon the ground. ‘The piece o 
the husband flashed in the pan, but did not go of. 
The captain of the renegades was unharmed.— 
Springing back a few steps from the covert where 
his assailants lay concealed, he shouted, 

“ We are betrayed—we must run for it, ™Y 
boys,” and, before the enraged pusuers could well 
understand his intention, he had turned and fled, 
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followed by those of his band who still remained ; ensued. Both were men of great personal prowess, 
behind. It was no time, however, for hesitation. ' ‘but the outlaw having already received a wound in 
The baffled husband was the first to dash from his | his right arm, was perhaps the weaser of the two. 
covert, and without pausing to see whether the After a protracted contest he yielded, and in a 
fallen men were dead or not, he thundered fierce effort made by the husband to obtain the 
« Forward—forward—pursue them to the death.” | knife, it flew from the refugee’s hand to the dis- 
And at once dashed off in pursuit. His com. | tance of some yards. By this time they had im- 
panions hesitated but a moment, and then followed | perceptibly been diawn to the very edge of the hill, 
his example. Three of the refugees had escaped, _ where a rugged precipice of some fifty feet, shot per- 
but they were four in pursuit. Fear seemed, how- , pendicularly downwatd beneath them. Gathering 
ever, to have seized upon the renegades, else why | every energy for this last endeavor, the pursuing 
should they have retreated before a farce so little husband strove to force the outlaw over the preci- 
exceeding theit own? It is probable, however, that | | pice, and had partially succeeded in it, when he felt 
they imagined a far greater number of the enraged | the gravelly bank giving away beneath them. With 
inhabitants were on their track, for they could | one hand he hastily grasped a twig, and with the 
scarcely suppose that four men would have the | other, making a gigantic effort, he thrust his anta- 
hardihood to penetrate to their fastness, when their | gonist over the precipice, so that the outlaw dang. 
full number was known to equal a dozen.— led in the air, having no support but the hold he 
Whatever was their motive, however, they con- | kept upon the left arm of his antagonist. All hope 
tinued their flight, their pursuers the while pressing | for the refugee was over, but he determined that 
hotly in their rear. his foe should perish with him. Moments passed 
It was toward morning when two individuals | away, at every one of which, the bank gave way 
emerged upon the edge of an abrupt hill, many | more and more. ‘The utmost efforts of the victor 
miles from the fastness of ghe refugees. One of | to shake off the dying man were in vain, and he 
them was the captain of the refugees—his pursuer | | felt that his last hour was come. He heard no 
was the injured husband. Both the companions of | | more, even the shouts of his friends; and with a 
the outlaw had already been overtaken and slain. | sickening sensation he felt they had either lost their 
The eagerness of the husband had outstripped the | way, or deserted him. Could they only have come 
pace of his companions, and after a pursuit of up he might have been saved. He felt the twig 
hours, he was now on the point of coming up with | begin to yield—he had already slipped half off the 
the refugee. | bank,—and the struggles of the dying man were 
The rapid pace of the two men, pursuing and | becoming more desperate every moment. He 
pursued, brought the latter to the edge of the ab- | gazed at the gulf below. Broken limbs of trees, 
rupt hill before he was aware of it, and he saw at | and uprooted pines lay mingled promiscuously to- 
a glance that further flight was impossible. He | gether, so that to fall into the abyss would be cer- 
turned and beheld only one foe in sight. He could | tain destruction. The countenance of the outlaw 
hear the shouts of the others far behind in the forest, | already wore a demoniacal smile in contemplation 
and he resolved to grapple with the foremost pur- | of the ruin to which he was dragging the young 
suer, and by destroying him effect his escape before | man, And that bridegroom—was there hope for 
the others came up. He turned at bay. The rifles | him? alas! all was gone. He gave one thought 
of both the combatants had been discharged in the | of his bride—one look toward heaven—one prayer 
pursuit, and they new stood face to face, with no | to his God, and then shut his eyes against the 
weapons but their hunting-knives. A moment they | awful catastrophe he felt had come. Suddenly, 
gazed at each other with all their mutual hate spark- | however, a sharp report, as of a rifle, rung wildly 
ling in their eyes, in his ears, and at the same instant he felt the hold 
 Villain—murderer—traitor,” hoarsely ejacula- | of the outlaw relax from his arm. He opened his 
ted the husband, pale with passion, as he darted at | eyes only to behold the dying man shooting like an 
the refugee. arrow down the abyss—only to see his mangled 
The outlaw made no answer, but he scowled a | body lying shattered on the trunks of the trees 
mortal defiance at his foe, and drawing his knife, | below. Tn a moment he was drawn away from the 
awaited the onset of his antagonist. And it was | bank, and clasped in the arms of his companions, 
terrible. For a few moments so incessant were | who, coming up at the very last moment, had, by 
their thrusts at each other, and so rapidly were | shooting the outlaw in the heart, rescued their 
these thrusts mutually parried that the eye could | friend from a horrid death. 
not follow the motions of the combatants. Now | It was a glad night, that one at the little farm- 
one—now the other seemed to have the advantage. | house, afier the return of the hardy adventurers 
The dry leaves flew in showers around the con- | from their expedition. Mary was by this time 
tending foes, and the dust rose in clouds, hiding | completely recovered, and a happier evening never 
them often from the sight. Not a word was spoken | was spent by two fond young hearts than by the 
by either combatant. At length, after one or two | young bridegroom and his bride. 
slight wounds on either side, at a desperate thrust | The refugees were from that time extirpated in 
made by the husband, his knife struck against the | the vicinity. But their meiory yet survives, and 
iron buckle of his antagonist’s belt, and was shiv- | though the incidents of this tale depending hitherto 
ered into pieces. The refugee saw his advantage, | on tradition for preservation, are now known to 
and raised his knife to strike. As a last hope his | few, yet there are still living, or were some years 
pursuer grasped his wrist. A desperate struggle | ago, one or two tottering patriarchs, whose eyes 
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would kindle, and whose breath would come quick 
as they told of the outlaw’s fate. 

The spot where the fastness of the refugees was 
located, is deep in one of those tangled swamps, 
which skirt the shores of Maurice river, and which 
are almost impervious to the sunshine, and impene- 
trable to the foot of man. It is many a long day 
since the writer of this little sketch penetrated to it 
under the guidance of an old woodsman; and he 
will never forget the refreshing draught he took at 
the little spring of cedar water, hard by the site of 
the tenement. 
had constructed, had for years lain rotting on the 
earth; the wild deer had trotted gaily over the 
spot where it once stood; young saplings, and then 
rugged trees had sprung up within the circuit of 
its fallen walls, and only a few decayed timbers, 


Clairfait Hall, September, 1840. 


GATHERING 








FLOWERS. 


crumbling with age, and covered with moss, be. 
tokened the position of the dreaded habitation. 
The hill on which the final encounter of the 
combatants took place is, to this day, shewn not 
far from a little creek, emptying into the Maurice 
river, some miles from Dorchester. It is still a bold, 
rugged, broken precipice, though within the last 
forty years, it has fallen considerably away, through 
the action of the snows and rain. ‘The little 
ravine into which the outlaw fell is now half filled 


up with slides of earth from the precipice above. 
The rude cabin which the outlaws | 


Tradition, however, still preserves the exact spot 
where the last conflict occurred; and well do we 
remember the eagerness with which in our boyish 
days, we listened, as we stood on the very brow of 
the hill, to an old veteran’s thrilling account of the 
outlaw’s Deatn STruGGLe. Ws 


GATHERING FLOWERS. 


BY J. E. D. 


Wanverine forth on April day 

O’er the hills and dells away, 

By the wood or streamlet’s side 
Wheresoe’er our pathway guide, 
Ravished with the rich perfumes 
Wafted from a thousand blooms— 
There to wear upon our bosoms, 
Pluck we not the fairest blossoms, 
Carrying to our absent friend 
Flowers that sweetest fragrance blend, 
Bearing garlands to our fair 

Of brightest flowers that blossom there ? 
As from flower to flower we pass, 
Searching ’midst the dewy grass, 
Only here and there we find 


~ August 24th, 1840. 





ON THE RETURN 


Tuov art come, and with thee gladness! 
Bright eyes welcome thy return, 

Joy usurps the throne of sadness, 
Loving hearts with transports burn! 

O’er thee bends a weeping mother, 


September, 1840, 


ee Seay 


COMSTOCK. 


One that with our wealth we 'll bind! 
Even so when God hath given 
Angels charge to call for heaven 
Sculs whose home this world hath been, 
Searching each domestic scene, 
Seize thy buds of fairest promise,— 
Dearest ones are wrested from us, 
Borne away from earth’s green sod 
To the bosom of their God. 
Father, mother, to the son 
Yield thy cherished, fondest one ; 
Follow not with tears the flower 
Gone to bloom in Eden’s bower ; 
Know His angels when they come 
Bear the brightest blossoms home. 


OF A LONG ABSENT SON. 


At thy side a father stands, 

Round thee cling a sister—brother! 
Jvining with thee hearts and hands, 
Thou art come, and with thee gladness ! 

Bright eyes welcome thy return, &c. 


J. L. ¥. 
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T.ASB..LAST..0F. THE. PEQUOTS. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Reaper !—I tell a tale of days and years long 
gone by. Since the events here related transpired, 
more than two hundred times has this rolling, ever- 
moving sphere performed its annual circuit around 
the sun in yonder heavens. Nearly two centuries | 
have elapsed, since the actors in these scenes have 
passed to their last account. But time, instead of | 
lessening, increases the interest which hangs about , 
every incident connected with our nation’s history, — 
—with the rise and improvemgnt of this now vast | 
and mighty empire, that stands among the nations | 
not less proud than the proudest of them all. And | 
as I go back into the dim and shadowy past, and 
bring up before my mind things well nigh forgotten 
by the busy crowd of men, it seems as if memory 
was at work—as if I were but recollecting scenes 
which my own eyes have witnessed years ago, and 
which now come up before me like the transactions 
of childhood. Go back with me then, for a little | 
period, to the day when the spot where the beauti- — 
lul village church now stands, with its spire threat- 
ening the stars, was but the site of an Indian wig- 


town was a dense forest; when the Red Man, in all 
lis native pride, was lord of these fair fields, which 
now yield to your labors an abundant harvest. My 
nairative is simple—and my object is to illustrate, 
as well as I am able, the character of that injured 
race: and, if I succeed in exciting in your breast 
a single feeling of sympathy, a single sentiment of 
kindness toward those who, though Indians, were 
yet our fellow-creatures, I shall not have speat my 
lume in vain, 


CHAPTER I. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. Childe Harold. 
He who hath loved not, here would learn that love, 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 


That tender mystery, will love the more, 
For this is Love's recess.— Jb. 


In the south-western part of Connecticut, about 
two miles to the north of where the pleasant town 
of Fairfield now stands, is a granite rock, which is 
ihe termination of a ridge of the same substance— 
aid which I shall designate by the title which it 
has owned for a century past. 


14* 





It is called «Samp 


in vain. 


Mortar Rock,” from the circumstance of its having 
On its top “an excavation in the form of a mortar, 
and of sufficient dimensions to contain upward of 
half a bushel of corn or other grain. The tradition 
is that it was used by the native Indians, for the 
purpose of pounding their corn.” This rock on the 
south forms a precipice thirty feet high, and seems 
like a barrier of nature’s own handiwork, placed 
there to protect the lovely valley at its foot from the 
chill northern blast. At the time when the scenes 
which we are about to relate were transacted, this 
valley was the site of a small Indian village and 
burying ground—some faint traces of which are to 
this day visible. It is indeed a lovely spot ; and he 
who now looks upon it, with the knowledge of what 
it has been, cannot but admire the choice of those 
rude children of the forest in selecting that spot for 
their dwelling place ; even while he blushes to think 
of the rapacity and cruelty of his own civilised race, 
which, with iron hand, and unrelenting heart, wrested 


_ from its rightful proprietors the very soil on which 
_he stands, 
wam ;—when the now large and thickly populated | 


A small tribe of Mohegans inhabited this place— 
numbering perhaps fifty warriois. Their chief was 
Oneeto, brave and generous. He had but one child 


_—a daughter, and at the period of our tale, she was 


just at the age when the slender and girlish form 
gives way to the roundness of maturer years; and 
while hers became far more beautiful by the change, 
it lost none of its activity and fairy-like lightness. 
Her flowing locks were glossy as the raven’s wing, 
and when wreathed with wild flowers gathered from 
the rock which overhung her father’s wigwam, she 
might have gone fortn among her sex and not found 


; her superior in beauty, either in the drawing rooms 


of princes—or even in the far-famed harems of east- 
ern lands. Her beauty was that of nature, and 


| therefore perfect, and all the decorations to which 
art resorts to increase this mueh desired and highly 


esteemed quality, would have been employed on her 
Who would enhance the beauty of the 
summer cloud, when the setting sun pours upon it 
a flood of golden and purple light? Who would 
heighten the beauty of the calm lake—embosomed 
in the depths of the forest—when the clear, full 
moon makes its surface silver? Who would im- 
prove Niagara’s foaming waters? Or Vesuvius— 
with its top in mid air, spouting forth rolling clouds 
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162 THE LAST OF THE PEQUOTS. 


of smoke and rivers of liquid fire? Nature in her 
simplicity is far more beautiful than art—so the 
beauty of Tahmoore, from the very circumstance 
that all effort to improve was absent, shone with the 
greater splendor. 


She was the object of admiration of all the young | 


men of her tribe; and even those braves, who, full 
of ambition and warlike schemes, were indifferent to 
the other maidens, could not withstand her charms. 
Oneeto was proud of his daughter; and when many 
a bold warrior solicited of him her hand, he always 
referred the matter to herself, with full liberty to act 
at her own pleasure in accepting or rejecting the 
petition. Titherto her heart had been, or appeared 
to have been, untouched; and much wonder had 
she caused among the maidens by rejecting so mary 
suitors, to have been permitted to become the in- 
mate of whose lodge, they would have considered 
as an honor not lightly to be esteemed. There was 
doubtless a cause for all this; and when it is dis- 
closed, if her own people wondered, my readers will 
not, at the apparent insensibility of ‘Tahmoore’s 
_ heart. 

About two miles south of the village of Unquowa, 
which we have described above, in the bosom of 
the forest, a single pioneer had made a clearing and 
constructed a dwelling. This man’s name was 
Harwood. He had been a gentleman of some note 
in England, but having met with disappointments, 
and been deceived by professed friends, he became 
sick of the world, and sought to escape its perpiexi- 
ties and its cares, in the wilds of America. As 
soon, therefore, as he had Janded on the shores of 
the western continent, he proceeded in search of a 
spot favorable for agriculture, and which would not 
be likely to be soon encroached upon by other 
vettlers. Pleased with the strong fertile soil of the 
plains adjacent to Long Island Sound, he purchased 
of the natives the tract, in the centre of which stood 
his house. Always attending to his own business— 
strictly honorable and. upright in his dealings with 
the Indians—he had never incurred any of those 
molestations, which were sure to trouble those, who 
sought by fraud to deprive the Aborigines, of the 
lands and rights they had inherited from their an- 
vestors. So far from that indeed, he had iner- 
changed many kind offices with them, always receiv- 
ing ample recompense, for any little favor he might 
have conferred, 

It is a well known trait of the character of the 
North American Indian—-that he never forgets a 


kindness or forgives an injury :—certain it is, that | 


Mr. Harwood never had reason to repent of his 
conduct toward them as kindness thrown away. 

His family consisted of his wife and several sons, 
of whom the eldest, George, was now twenty years 
of age. He had been well educated, was possessed 
of an amiable disposition—-und a mind rather above 
the ordinary level. In person he was tall—well 
formed, of great muscular strength, and remarkably 
active. Hunting was his pastime; and like Jugurtha, 
“he was the first, or among the first, to strike” the 
wolf, or bear, or whatever beast of the forest chanced 
to cross his path, 

One day—soon after their settlement here, he 
went Out as usual with his rifle in his hand, attended 
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only by his dog—a powerful mastiff brought with 
him from the old world. His search for game had 
been fruitless, till suddenly a piercing shriek, as of 
some one in distress rung upon his ear, He hast. 
ered in the direction whence the sound proceeded— 
and soon reached the spot. Here he beheld a scere 
which made his pulse throb more quickly, and which 
at once roused all his energies. It was a lovely 
spot—a small green glade surrounded on three sides 
by tall craggy rocks, through the crevices of which 
sprang huge oaks and chesauts, and all varieties of 
forest. From one of the rocks, gushed a small 
stream of pure water flowing through the opposite 
opening of the glade, and gurgling music as it ran, 
But all this was, for the present, unseen by our 
huntsman—his attention was absorbed by objects 
of deeper interest. On the ground lay a huge pan. 
ther, with its heart transfixed with an arrow, and 
writhing in the agonies of death. On a tree a few 
feet distant was another, still larger, and just pre- 
paring to spring upon its prey. A short distance 
from the foot of the tree stood a young Indian girl, 
with her arms folded upon her breast whicli heaved 
with the excitement. She stood as if -knowing es- 
cape to be impossible—and as if determined to meet 
her fate in a becoming manner, even though there 
was no eye to witness it. 

But there was one eye that saw it—the eye of 
one who well knew how to appreciate the moral 
sublimity of the scene. It was, indeed, the height 
of that sublimity to see that girl—hardly yet oid 
enough to be called woman—stand thus—despising 
fear—with eyes fixed upon that fierce beast, with 
calmness that would not disgrace the boldest warrior 
of her tribe. She looked like Ajax, defying the 
lightnings of heaven! Her attitude was one of 
perfect grace, and as George Harwood gazed for 
the first time, upon that form—upon the intellectual 
beauty of that face ;—as he admired the firmness 
and resolution of soul, which could uphold her at 


' such a moment, he felt that he had no longer a 


heart that he might call his own. But her deliver- 
ance from danger was first to be thought of—and, 
with the quickness of thought, his rifle was at his 
shoulder—his eye glanced along the barrel—and 
the ball sped on its errand. But it was a moment 
too late ; at the instant the animal sprang: and the 
shot served only to exasperate the before sufficiently 
ferocious beast. As he struck the ground, he was 
met by the gallant dog, and a terrific contest imme- 
diately ensued. ‘The combatants were nearly equal 
in size, and apparently in strength. The forest rung 
with their cries. The panther repeatedly bounded 
into the air, and attempted to alight upon the back 
of his adversary, and was as often repulsed. ‘Their 
eyes looked like balls of fire, and their jaws were 
soon red with each others blood. It seemed doubt- 
fil on which side the victory would turn, and per- 
haps both would have died upon the spot, had no 
person been there to decide the contest. George 


| had reloaded his rifle as soon as possible, and at a 
| moment when both were locked together on the 


ground, he boldly advanced, and placing the muzzle 
of his piece close to the panther’s head, put an end 
to the bloody scene. The brave dog was badly 
torn, but with the care which his master bestowed 
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on him, as the preserver of his life, and probably of | 
another’s too, he recovered from his injuries. 

As soon as the panther was dead, the girl fell at 
Harwood’s feet and thanked him for her rescue.— 
She spoke in English, and he was much surprised | 
at this. He thought too that he had never before 
heard any voice so strangely musical. Her tones— 
deepened by the excitement of the scene she had 
just witnessed—and by the real gratitude she felt 
towald her deliverer—fell upon his ear as the most 
perfect harmony ;—and if any thing had been want- 
ing to complete the conquest she had unconsciously 
made over his spirit—is was amply supplied by the 
music of that voice—and by the ease and graceful- 
ness, yet dignity, and sincerity of the manner in 
which she thanked him for her life. 

When she had done this she turned to depart, but 
George caught her by the hand, saying, « Will not 
the beautiful maiden tell me her name that I may 
again see her ?”’ 

«“ My name is Tahmoore,” said she—* and I am 
the daughter of Oneeto.” 

« Nay, then,” answered George, “ may I not even 
now accompany her to the tent of her father. I 
am the friend of her people, and they will be glad 
to see the young eagle, as they call me, and will 
welcome ine to their wigwams.” 

Tahmoore’s eyes kindled as he spoke, and he in- 
ferred that she was by no means displeased with his 
proposition, On the way to the village, he could 
not sufficiently admire the modesty and artlessness 
of her manner. She told him how that Uncas, who 
was a relative of her father, and well acquainted 
with the English, had often visited them, and had 
taught her the language of the white men. He had 
told her, that the English used things which they 
called books, which told them many strange things. 
And then she regretted that, although the daughter 
of a chief—she: was nothing but a poor Indian girl 
—and could never hope to be like the women of 
his race, whom she had heard were all beautiful.— 
And then she told him that she often went out 
alone—for she loved to gaze upon the wild woods— 
and the hanging crags—and the dashing torrent— 
and then she loved and worshipped the great spirit 
who made all these beautiful things. But she had 
heard that the white people worshipped another 
spirit—and she asked George to tell her something 
about that being ;—and then she described her meet- 
ing with the panthers. She had been out with her 
bow and arrows to shoot birds to obtain feathers, 
with which to deck her hair—and on returning home 
she was surprised by the fierce beasts. ‘To fix her 
last arrow on her string was but the work of a mo- 
ment—the next, and the winged shaft whizzed 
through the air, and the monster fell with his death 
wound. From him had come the shriek, so 
nearly human, which had called George to her res- 

cue. ‘Then she felt that she must die—but she felt 
conscious that she should go to places still more 
lovely than any that were here—where there were 
no wild beasts—and where every thing would be 
good and happy. As George listened to her simple 
story, he thought how noble a task it would be to 
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things of nature, and of God ; and he felt convinced 
as he conversed with her on the pure enjoyment to 
be derived from the attainment of that knowledge 
of which she had spoken, that she might easily be- 
come well qualified to adorn any station in life to 
which it might be in his power to raise her. 

They had now reached the village, and, as he 
had predicted, every one was ready to welcome him 
—and to urge upon him the hospitalities of their 
rude dwellings. But when, declining them all, 
though in such a manner as not to give offence, he 
proceeded directly to the tent of Oneeto, and Tah- 


' moore related to her father what had taken place, 


in her own wild language—and impressive manner ; 
when Oneeto, with sincere joy and gratitude de- 
picted on his countenance, grasped his hand, and 
thanked him for his kindness, in rescuing his only 
and beloved daughter from a* cruel death, he felt 
that he should be proud to own such a man for his 
father, and that his happiness depended upon a single 
point,—whether he might gain the pure being 
before him for his bride. He had then and there 
learned, what many in our days seem not to be aware 
of—that under a rude and unprepossessing exterior, 
may exist the finest qualities that ever dwelt in the 
human heart. 

Days rolled on, and as they rolled, each succeed- 
ing one found George Harwood in company with 
the Indian girl ;—either rambling through the glades 
of the green forest—or climbing the craggy heights 
—or angling in the mountain stream—or yet under 
the shade of some majestic oak, where he read to 
her from some favorite book. And ever and anon 
her rich clear voice would break out into some of 


her race—and as the echoes of that voice came 
back from the depths of the forest, and from the 
hill side, it seemed as if some instrument was there, 
touched by a fairy hand which sent forth those 
strains of witching melody. And ere many weeks 
had passed she too had learned to read—to com- 
mune with the spirits of those who had lived and writ- 
ten centuries before. She had learned to admire the 
rich strains of poesy and song—she had begun to 


by step, toward its summit, her character acquired 


the earth. And when the book of books was placed 


just made perfect,” in the bright mansion above. 








raise such a pure and lofty mind from ignorance, 
and to teach and to assist it to fathom the deep 


those wild strains which characterise the songs of 


climb the hill of science—and as she mounted step 


new energy—faculties which before had lain dor- 
mant were roused into action—and her, whole soul 
was gradually elevated from that state of ignorance 
in which the man is but a step above the brute—to 
a well deserved rank among the choice spirits of 


in her hand, and the light of revelation poured in 
upon her soul, and her mind led to aspire after 
pleasures higher and brighter than this world can 
afford, it was like placing yon orb in the heavens, 
which freed the earth from the darkness and gloom 
of choas, and imparted to its surface that vivifying 
principle that causes it to bring forth those beauti- 
ful things which our eyes behold—clothed in a 
garb of green—emblematic of those joys, ever 
fresh, and ever new, reserved for “ the spirits of the 


Two years passed in this manner, and George 
Harwood had found no reason to repent of his 
determination to make Tahmoore his wife. From 
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his father he experienced no opposition to his 
wishes, Mr. Harwood was one who had too 
often witnessed the dreadful effects of compelling 
the young to wed where their affections were not 
centered ; and he had often deplored the infatuation 
of parents, who would exercise their authority in 
bringing about such a result. And, perhaps, treated 
as he had been by the world, he felt more real re- 
spect and esteem for those unsophisticated savages, 
than for the great mass of the civilised world. 
George was now looking anxiously forward to 
the consummation of his hopes and happiness. A 
few weeks more, and he might call the object of 
his love his own. But what all this time was 
the state of Tahmoore’s heart? Of course, she 
esteemed him who had saved her life—of course 


THE LAST OF 


she respected him who had led her in the path of | 


knowledge ; and of course, then, I might say, she 
loved such a man for his own sake; for respect 
and esteem are but the road to love, and it is a 
difficult task for a tender maiden to shield her 
heart from all the arrows of the * rosy God,” while 
constantly in the presence of a youth whom she 
respects. 
her warm heart lavished on the object of her affec- 
tions a rich tide of gushing love. Her whole soul 
—her very being was wrapped up in him—and she 
too was anticipating the day when she might prove 
to him that his kindness to her would not go with- 
out its reward. Here, for the present, I must leave 
them while I introduce to the reader new charac- 
ters and new scenes. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Amid a circling marsh, expanded wide, 
To a lone hill the Pequots wound their way; 
And none, but Heaven, the mansion had descried, 
Close—tangled, wild, impervicus to the day. 
Dr. Dwight. 


Fearfully the yell arose, 
Of his followers, and his foes; 
These in joy, in fury those. 
Siege of Corinth. 


The particulars of the great victory gained at 
Fort Mystic, in May, 1637, by Captain Mason and 
his men, over the Pequots, headed by Sassacus, the 
most powerful prince in all New England, are well 
known. In that bloody scene, several hundred 
warriors, with a multitude of women and children, 
perished by the muskets of the English soldiery, 
or by the flames of their burning dwellings. ‘That 
was the death blow of the Red man’s hopes. ‘The 
very flower of the boldest nation in New England 
was cut off. Sassacus, with the small party of 
warriors which he had remaining, abandoned his 
country, and removed by degrees toward the west. 

About three miles, in a south-westerly direction 
from Samp Mortar and the village of Unquowa, 
which were described at the commencement of our 
story, was the great swamp of the Sasco. This 
marsh is several miles in extent, and is rendered 
nearly impenetrable by the thick growth of small 


Such was the case with Tahmoore, and | 





THE PEQUOTS. 


trees and underwood with which it is covered, |, 
stands there now as it stood then, a gloomy, dismal 
swamp—and no attempts have been made to render 
it fit for cultivation, with the exception of here and 
there a small spot along its margin. Here the 
proud, and warlike, and once powerful chief Sas. 
sacus, with his little band, took refuge. Here they 
were compelled to secret themselves, in order to 
escape the general destruction of their nation; and 
here they might have remained without fear of dis. 
‘covery, had it not been for the untamed passions of 
the haughty prince. 

It chanced one day that Sassacus himself had 
cautiously left the swamp toward evening, for the 
purpose of gaining a supply of food ; and had some. 
how found his way to the very spot where George 
Harwood had rescued Tahmoore from death. The 
girl was there now, seated upon a mossy stone, 
listening to the music of the wind as it played 
through the branches, or musing, perhaps, on the 
very circumstance which had made that place a 
sacred one to her. ‘There she had first seen him 
who was now the dearest object of her love.— 
There he had saved her life—there she had often 
sat with him, while he instructed her in things that 
were yet wonderful—there her soul had burst, one 
by one, the bands of ignorance, and had gradually 
freed itself from the deep darkness in which it had 
been enshrouded. ‘There she had first been made 
acquainted with that Glorious Being, whose works 
she had so ofien admired. Ah! she was in greater 
danger as she sat there now, though all uncon. 
scious of it, than when she stood awaiting the 
spring of the fierce beast, who was to tear her 
limb from limb! Now, as then, human eyes were 
gazing,—now, as then, her beauty excited the ener- 
| gies of a strong nature—but unlike him who had 
_ there seen her—ard had proved her best friend,— 
he who now stood spell-bound to the spot, was to 
be her bitter enemy—and, for a short time at least, 
to dash from her hand the cup of joy—and leave 
but the bitterness of disappointment. It was Sas- 
sacus, the Pequot Prince. In a moment, the fact 
that he had been defeated in battle—driyen from 
his country—that he was now an exile—compelled 
to hide himself in the recesses of a dismal swamp 
—all were forgotten. He thought of nothing— 
saw nothing but the beauty of the fairy creature 
before him. His prudence—his caution—the 
craftness of his nature—seemed to desert him— 
so powerful was the impression which the sight 
of the loveliest flower of the Mohegan nation 
wrought upon his stern and energetic soul.— 
Whilst he stood—lost in admiration—he uttered 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise. ‘T'ahmoore 
started at the voice, and would have fled, but he 
sprang forward and caught her by the hand; and 
| there he told her of the passion she had excited in 
| his breast. He told her that the pale faces had 
| burned his wigwam— and that his wife and chil- 
dren had all perished in the flames. And then he 

besought her to become his bride. And he who 
had scorned a treaty with the whites—who had 
disdained to stoop to the proudest chiefs around 
him—was now a humble suitor at the feet of a 
| simple girl, He sued in vain. Her heart was 
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THE LAST OF THE PEQUOTS. 


fithful to its trust; and with a firm voice she re- 
plied, 


« Tahmoore must not listen to the voice of the | 
great chief—she must not love him—she will be | 
his friend—but she can never live with him in his | 


tent.” 
«Sassacus is a king,” answered the chief—« and 


the young fawn knows not what she does when she 
refuses to become his bride.” 

« Nay, nay,” said the girl, with kindling eyes, « it 
must not be—for Tahmoore loves another.” 

«Hah! And who will dare to love the maiden 
that Sassacus has set bis heart upon? Who shall 
stand before the great chief when he is angry ?”— 
And the fierce savage clutched his knife, and glared 
around him, as if looking for some object on which 
to vent his rage. At that moment young Har- 
wood—accompanied by Oneeto, and by his dog, 
came in sight, and the terrified girl sprang into her 
lover’s arms, Sassacus cast upon them one look 
of vengeance, and darted through the forest mutter- 
ing revenge. 

The next day Tahmoore sat upon the Mortar 
Rock, pounding corn for the evening meal. Her 
merry voice rang upon the clear air—her soul was 
glad—her heart beat high with hope. The day 
had been fixed which was to bind her fate with 
that of the only one she hdd ever loved, and in the 
anticipation of that happiness, the occurrence of 
the preceding day, and the threats of Sassacus were 
nearly forgotten. At that very momeat, while. no 
care oppressed her mind, those were near who 
would scruple not to ruin forever her happiness, 
and to blast her affections ere yet they had fully 
blossomed. 

Through the small bushes that covered the 
entire ridge, except that part of the rock where 
Tahmoore sat, crept the athletic form of a tawny 
savage—while two others steod guarding the only 
way of access to the summit of the reck. Silent 
was his progress. He seemed intent on reaching, 
unperceived, the spot where the unsuspecting girl 
still sat engaged in her employment. But at the 
moment, when he had reached the edge of the 
brushwood—a large eagle came sailing majestically 
through the air, and as Tahmoore turned her head 
to watch its flight, the form of Sassacus caught her 
eye—and at once revealed her danger. Resistance 
was in vain—to escape seemed impossible—and 
there appeared but one alternative,—to fall into 
the power of her enemy—or to die. It were al- 
most needless to tell which she preferred. With 
one bound she was at the edge ot the precipice— 
the next moment she stood at its foot unharmed ! 
The tall, thick grass at the base of the rock had 
preserved her from injury—and once more the 
frantic chief was cheated of his prey. 

A week after the above occurrence, Tahmoore 
was sitting in the door of her father’s tent. Nearly 
all the warriors of her tribe were absent on a great 
hunting expedition, and were not expected to return 
for several days. Her eyes were strained anxiously 
toward the south—her betrothed had promised to 
visit her that day—it now lacked but one hour of 
Sunset, and she had not yet seen him. She had 


placed herself there that she might catch the first 
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glimpse of his form emerging from the forest. She 
felt sad: some presentiment of evil shed its in- 
fluence over her—and she sat in silence. The 
hour passed, and yet he came not; the shades of 
evening began to thicken around, and still no tid- 
ings of her lover. But in his stead came one with 
a triumphant smile upon his haughty lip; and in 
an exulting tone, once more demanded ‘T'ahmoore 
as his bride; and when she returned the same an- 
swer as before—the certainty of revenge—the 
knowledge that he had it now in his power to bend 
that unyielding spirit, made him look like the wolf, 
while he stands parleying with the lamb—glutting 
his greedy-eyes upon the tempting sight, as certain 
of feasting on his flesh, as if he already had him 





in his ravenous jaws. ‘The tall form of the chief 
| drew up—and a cold, malignant smile played upon 
| his features as he said, 

“The pale face whom Tahmoore loves is my 
prisoner! If ere to-morrow’s sunset she yields not 
to my wishes, I will tear out his heart and roast it 
for my food! In the great swamp of the Sasco he 
is guarded by my trusty warriors. Let the maiden 
come there, and by consenting to be my bride, free 
the white man from my grasp—if not I have told 
her what I will do. Sassacus will sue no more!” 
And with that he disappeared as suddenly as he had 
made his entrance. 


About fifteen miles to the east from Unquowa, 
lay the army of the English, then commanded by 
Captain Stoughton, of Massachusetts. About mid- 
night, a light form was seen approaching the en- 
campment; and in reply to the challenge of the 
sentinel, a soft voice enquired for the commander 
—urging important intelligence as a reason for 
seeing him at that untimely hour. She—for it 
was a female—was admitted to his tent, and at 
once proceeded to inform him that the remnant of 
the tribe of Pequots was concealed in the Sasco 
Swamp—that they held a white man their prisoner 
—and that if he was not released during the fol. 
lowing day—that day would be his last. 

The next sunrise saw that army surrounding the 
marsh, which from that day has been called The 
Swamp of the Pequots. All was silent as the 
grave—and many a soldier began to wonder at the 
credulity of their commander in trusting to the tale 
of an unknown Indian girl. Not a Pequot was to 
be seen—but presently from a little eminence in 
the centre of the swamp—a small, thin column of 
blue smoke curled upward to the clouds. Half an 
hour—and, mingling with the roar of musketry— 
and the clash of swords, and knives, and toma- 
hawks—were heard the shouts of men, and the 
yells of savages—and the groans of the wounded 
and the dying. In the centre of the conflict, 
freed and armed by a soldier, was George Har- 
wood, fighting hand to hand with the Pequot 
King. 

Few of the tribe survived that bloody day.— 
Sassacus himself, with twenty of his most hardy 
men, escaped and fled to the country of the Mo- 
hawks, and perished by their treacherous hands 
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166 ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Such was the fate, and such the melancholy end of dark and peculiar shade of his complexion—}j, 
the last of the Pequots. | fiery eye—and the strong energy of his nature. | 
'saw before me the descendants of the identical 
George Harwood of my story, and Tahmoore the 
Indian girl; and easily could my imagination pic. 
A few months since, as I was riding through a | ture her form and beauty to my mind as I looked 
beautiful village of Connecticut, my eye rested upon | upon the rosy daughters of my friend. The nex, 
a large and commodious mansion in its centre. A morning we visited the rock, only a few miles dis. 
group of children were sporting in the yard, and the | tant, which forms an important feature in our tale, 
striking resemblance which some of them bore to a | Her people had commemorated the noble deed of 
countenance I well remembered, caused me to stop | the heroic girl, who preserved her honor ard her 
and inquire their name. It was Harwood. I im-| happiness—ard the happiness of her betrothed, 
mediately dismounted, and was soon welcomed by | by springing from its summit. The rude hiero. 
my old friend George Harwood. We had formerly | glyphics which described the event are still visible, 
been very intimate—but he had never told me the | and most probably will be—till the frail body of 
history of his family. And as he related to me the | the last son of Adam shall have mouldered back 
incidents of the preceding narrative during the even- | to dust. 
ing—lI was no longer at a loss to account for the D. M. E. 





Unionville, Massachusetts, August 29, 1840. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


On! mourn, mourn for the departed, Bear, oh! bear the song of sorrow 
That gentle child of song, Forth on your rosy wings, 

Whose accents were as melody, And tell her of the world she left, 
The soft, south breeze along,— And of its sorrowings. 


For her silver harp is broken, 
Its chords are rent in twain, 

And her spirits glad rejoicing Tho’ the oyful lyre is silent 
May ne‘er be heard again. The songs that once it sung 

Have won a deeper melody, 
A deeper music flung. 


She has gone forth from among us, But yet blossoms in their sweetness, 


A seraph to the skies, And birds that o’er us soar, 
But the fame she left behind her Can wake that harp to melody, 
Is a flame that never dies. That soul to song no more. 


Strike, oh! strike with mournful fingers, 
A requiem for the dead, 

And breath ye the voice of sorrow No! the light upon the altar 
Above her lowly bed. | Hath faded into gloom, 

That light, the sun-ray of the earth, 
Has flickered to the tomb, 

But the lustre of its brightness 
She lov’d so well on earth Shed softly o’er each heart, 

That hover'd with a watchful guard Is a beam of deep intensity 
Above her lonely hearth. That never may depart. 





And you, oh! viewless spirits, 


Philadelphia, September Ist, 1840. 
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THE STUDENT’S CHOICE. 


A SKETCH. 


Lire is not all a dream; although many may | 
dream, all the time allotted them, to love. Imagi- 
nation bas an extensive, and sometimes entirely 
controlling influence over the life of an individual. 
The realities of time, beheld through the medium 
of a morbid or healthy imagination, exhibit various 
aspects ; and man is happy or miserable as the case 
may be. Poetry is the child of imagination and 
sensibility ; and as it is visible in almost every thing 
and every event that can affect the feelings of the 
sensitive mind—our own feelings generally give a 
coloring to our fate. In youth particularly, as the 
feelings too often prevail over the judgment, and | 
forcibly influeace the conduct, the liability to be 
misled increases. Youth may be termed the poeti- 
cal season of human life: years of painful expe- 
rience mature and strengthen the judgment; and | 
life’s stern and chilling events cause this faculty 
to assert its supremacy; the sensibilities being in 
some degree less, the imagination becomes a sub- 
ordinate, and ceases to be a primary agent. ‘Those 
scenes, or that event, which in the hey day of youth | 
would have created rapturous pleasure, sobered 
uaturity regards with calm and philosophic com- 
placency. The cultivation of religious faith, and 
the cherishing of pious feelings tend to secure the 
nind from the errors of a high-wrought sensibility, 
and a morbid imagination, 

To the young and ardent, life is like a poet’s 
dream, full of enchantment; every plan of future 
proceeding is filled with the light of success; no 
cloud can throw a shadow over that prospect; no 
storm deface the beauty of that scene: life is full 
of love, and joy, and hope. ‘The event that unites 
two hearts of the opposite sex, when a word of 
affection, a look of pure kindoess, a pledge of un- 
dying fidelity, constitutes the zenith of bliss, is the 
very poetry of existence. ‘The landscape appears 
more lovely than ever before ; daylight is an em- 
blem of the purity of a lover’s mind ; night, and its 
splendid embellishments of moon and stars, are to 
the excited mind so many glorious proofs that this | 
world is a glorious place, and that to live, to love, | 
to enjoy, is the chief business of mortals. To | 
wander with one the heart has selected as the sa- | 
cred shrine upon whom the whole of man’s hoarded | 
feelings may be safely offered, to feel the union of ! 
mind with mind, to commune together on subjects | 
agreeable to the taste of both, to realise the thrill | 





of exquisite mental pleasure pervading both, as the 
beautiful in nature or literature may present, is in- 
deed the poetry of life; and the man who can find 
this kind of being, and this description of life, 
should choose them, whether in a city or a wilder- 
ness, 


‘*When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die.” 


A few years since I was rambling through West 
Jersey, sometimes passing through a vast pine 
forest, listening to the melancholy moans of the 
wind, as it forced its way among the almost im- 
pervious branches of the lofty trees, or half alarmed 
at the silence, the grove-like stillness, interrupted 
by no note of bird, or voice of beast—these vast 
solitudes extend for miles in one compact body ; 
not a house or passenger, at times, to cheer the 
lonely one, whose business may call him to traverse 
that part of the country. Emerging from the forest, 
you enter immense fields of pure, white sand; no 
unapt representation of Zahara’s desert in miniature. 
The sun of August blazes upon your head, and 
not a tree shelters you. And then as you come 
to a fence and small farm house, with a few stunted 
apple trees, and see signs of cultivation, the wonder 
is how those people live; yet live they do right 
happily. Anon you come to “a swamp” of cedars, 
tall, stately and graceful in their gigantic propor- 
tions, as those trees that ere while towered upon 
the sides of ancient Lebanon. The small streams 
of water that often cross the road in their erratic 
route, are always delightful; I have suffered my 
horses feet to stand in one of those rivulets, clear 
as flowing amber; I have gazed into this loveliest 
of nature’s mirrors, watching the snow-white peb- 
bles reposing at the bottom, until I could almost 
wish myself a beautiful stone, the ripple of the 
beautiful stream singing my lullaby all day long, 
unvexed by life’s corroding cares. The solitude of 
a forest on the margin of a flowing stream, are 
favorable situations for moralising, but the sun was 
sinking into the Atlantic, and I was compelled to 
urge my horse forward, in order to secure accom- 
modations for the night; and as twilight yet lin- 
gered, I entered a small village, situated upon one 
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168 THE STUDENT’S CHOICE. 


of those sand plains which abound in that section 
of country. A few houses scattered about like 
strayed black sheep on a common, constituted the 
whole of the hamlet, the most conspicuous was 
the hotel of Widow Barwell, of whom I had some 
knowledge, obtained in former wanderings. ‘The 
tavern occupied the centre of the few houses here 
located, and was the point of attraction in more was the son of a small farmer in a neighboring 
respects than one; away, half a mileon the road, state; the limited instruction obtained at a country 
the school-house lifted its head, as though striving | school did not satisfy the boy, and at an early age 
to get above the huge oaks, among which it was he was sent to Yale College. A change in his 
sequestered, and was the seat of science, and source | father’s affairs threatened to prevent his progress, 
of educational light, to the inhabitants of the coun- unless some personal exertions aided his advance. 
try around, I was sure of welcome from the old ment. He took the course so often resorted to, of 
lady, her daughter a widow, and the loveliest little teaching school” at intervals, and returning at 
witch of a grand-daughter of fourteen, that you | term-time if he could. 
ever beheld. | For several consecutive seasons, Dorville taught 
My horse cared for first, I entered the little par- | the school of this village; and having graduated 
lour, most cordially gteeted by all. The parlour | honorably, he came and settled there permanently 
so neat, every thing so tastily arranged, so like a as a “country school-master.” A fellow of his 
comfortable home, rather than a mere lodging place | mental calibre teaching a country school? « Why 
for tired wayfarers; rest so pleasant after a day of not,” said reason. I could not answer just then, but 
toil, especially with a delicious evening breeze fan- | will find an answer in the sequel. 
ning your throbbing temples, and every body so, And most nobly had Dorville toiled, and that 
kind and polite, and all feminine too; “oh, wo- | which was at first a work of necessity, became a 
man, ministering angel thou,”—you know the rest, | subject of choice. There was something more to 
I am too tired to repeat it. As the supper bell , produce this decision than the old school house, or 
ceased its notes, a tall, young man made his ap- | the four-score youngsters that formed the scholastic 
pearance, whom the Widow Barwell introduced as | republic in the lonely Pine forest, on the white sand 
Mr. Dorville, a senior of Yale College; a real stu- | plain. You have not forgotten the grand-daughter 
dent buried here in the Pines. Ilow shall I de- | of the Widow Barwell? It seems Dorville could 
scribe the friend of after years, whom to meet is! not forget her either, after boarding and lodging 
like an oas in a desert, or a spring of water in a beneath the same roof tree, for several years. She 
dry place? Slightly, yet gracefully formed, his pale | was his pupil too. Mary was about fourteen when 
countenance and intellectual eye; his broad fore- | I first visited them. She was timid as a fawn; 
head, with nose and mouth to match, all indicated _ beautiful as the graces could have made her, and 
the lofty spirit of intelligence that tenanted that docile as “ young love” always makes people. 
form, or beamed from that face; a face once seen _I staid several days, and it was beautiful to see 
you never would forget. We entered into conver _ her seated on a low stool, with her books, repeat- 
sation; his voice low and musical, as though de- ing her lessons to him; looking up into his bright 
signed to persuade men to love and virtue. His eyes so stealthily, and catching every word of in- 
conversational powers of the highest order, for one struction that fell from his lips; and then when the 
scarcely of man’s age; look at this description and light of his superior knowledge had removed some 
you see my friend Henry Dorville. ‘To find a real | difficulty, and reflected upon her mind, her whole 
bookeater, a conversational “rara avis” in the ; lovely countenance would light up; then to mark 
Pines, was a most delightful episode in the history | the earnest gaze, the parted lips, the fire of intellect 
of my tedious wanderings. It was a feast for an | sparkling in those lovely orbs bent on him, rendered 
epicure in such matters to hear him talk, and I did | the part of instruction a task of real delight and 
not spare the opportunity. We sat together until | danger to the hearts of both—no thought of love, 
midnight’s solemn hour tolled from the clock of the | or marriage, or any such things had entered the 
inn, brain of either, oh, no; she was his pupil, and he 
We ransacked history, and strolled over classic trained her mind, until it became a transcript of 
ground, and among the dead poets of former ages, | his own. I left that happy circle, and wandered 
and the living poets of the present century,—and | far away amidst other scenes; sometimes in the 
what more could be desired at a literary feast ?— | midst of the bustling and heartless crowd, at other 
Beautiful: talker that student, thought I, as my | times in the solitude of the country; but often, and 
weary frame fell upon the inviting couch, prepared | often my mind would turn to the place of Dorville’s 
for my repose. I dreamed of Arcadia, and crowns | labors, and I would wonder how the affair would 
of literary glory, ending with * Love in a Pine Cot- | end. 
tage.” | Five years had elapsed; years of change and 
Brightly rose the sun the next morning, althongh trial, of mingled joy and sorrow: when I was un- 
I should not have been aware of the fact for some expectedly again in that village of the Pines. But 
hours at least, had not the stage man’s villainous how altered was the old hotel. Modern taste had 
horn roused me, just as the cottage of my dream effected an entire revolution; and the dwelling of 
was filled with a strange, unearthly light, and love, the Widow Barwell had become a genteel private 
in the form of a beautiful angel, had just consecra- | residence. My doubts were soon removed, for as 


ted an altar to Domestic Happiness; but T awoke 
and supposed the light and the angel of love was 
the sun shining in my face. 

After breakfasting with the family, Mr. Dorvyille 
wished me good morning, and left the house, | 
took occasion to learn from the old lady the his. 
tory of my young acquaintance. Henry Dorville 
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{ approached the house, the quick eye of my former 
friend recognised my dust-covered form, and with 
graceful hospitality pressed me to make this house 
my hotel as usual. 

Again I stood in the little parlour, now more 
tastily arranged than on my last visit; again the 
mother of Mary welcomed me, and again Mary 
herself stood before me, in all the expanded loveli- 
ness of womanhood: the wife of Dorville. The 
venerable grand-mother had died in peace a few 
years before. ‘This place had become Mary’s by 
the old lady’s will, and Mary had become Dorville’s 
wife by her own will. I was curious to ascertain 
how Mary’s education had affected her habits. Is 
she a mere doll, a play thing of a happy hour, or 
have the domestic virtues become united with the 
graces of a cultivated mind ? 

The domestic policy of a well regulated family 
is soon developed, and I saw with pure pleasure 
that Mary was a literary companion, an affectionate 
wife, and an industrious house-keeper. How very 
agreeable is the order of a family where plenty, 
prudence, and piety prevail. I was not surprised 
when Dorville invited me to join in the religious 
exercises of his family. Was it the low, sweet music 
of the hymn, or the fervor of ‘my friend’s prayer, or 
the felt presence of the Divine Being that rendered 
that family altar a sacred place? No doubt it was 
all of these; and I found the religion of Dorville of 
the unobtrusive kind, recommeiding itself rather by 
deeds than words. Music and moonlight are both 
delightful in the quiet of a night in the country.— 
What a favorable time to cherish those better feel- 
ings that will rise in the heart, teaching us the 
vanity of sin, and the importance of being prepared 
for a happier world. Your heart opens of itself, and 
without argument, believes the great truth of man’s 
immortal and happy destiny, beyond the power of 
disease and death. It was night. The moon flung 
her light out most gloriously, and the music of 
Mary’s guitar blended with the sweet tones of her 
voice, as these reflections arose in my mind, Mary 
retired—I was alone with Dorville, and turning to- 
ward him, I exclaimed, “ surely, my friend, you are 
happy here, 1 admire and approve your singular 
choice,” 

“I am, happy so far as circumstances can render 
me so. And although it may seem to you like 
being buried in obscurity to reside here, yet I am 


also useful,” was his reply more so, perhaps, | 
than if I were contending for wealth or fame in the | 
great world; necessity brought me here at first I. 
admit, but here I remain now of choice, singular as | 
it may seem. Between the little farm around us, | 


aid my schuol, we are secure of a competency— 
and for the future have no fears. My books, my 
home affairs, and my school, occupy my time fully 
and agreeably. ‘T'o teach I consider a most honora- 


ble and important employment. ‘To watch the pro. | 


gress of the star of intelligence rising and throwing 
its rays over the dark choas of the mind in a state 


of nature, before it has felt the transforming power | 
of education, is truly delightful to me. ‘To mark | 


the various attributes of mind, freed from the chains 
of ignorance, exerting their power to the wonder of © 


Swedesboro, August 25th, 1840. 
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the mind itself. Every addition of light produces a 
corresponding action of some power of the mind 
hitherto dormant, but now performing duties un- 
thought of, unattempted. The first essays of a 
poetic imagination, if successful, give delight to 
teach a pupil, and to the enlightened mind the 
purest precepts, the most sacred principles, and the 
holiest duties of Scriptural Piety may be rendered 
attractive, yes, attractive to all, and repulsive to 
none; if those subjects are presented in the simple 
elegance of style, in which the mind delights. And 
| then,” he continued, «to dwell amidst the works 
of nature is to be compelled to think ; and to reflect 
is to enjoy. Did you never conceive a thought of 
the sublime and beautiful, that held you in its en- 
chanting spell, chained, silent, awe-struck, and de- 
lighted; and when some hateful circumstance of 
real life would dissolve the fabric of your ideal 
world, how painful the revulsion of feeling that 
ensues. But all this is proper and profitable; teach- 
ing the mind that earth is not its final abiding 
place. How bitter also is the remembrance of joys 
that are past, and can never return. Some of hife’s 
scenes are like the loveliness of a day in winter 
that will sometimes occur, when summer seems to 
have returned for the time, with every thing, except 
her flowers and her fruits. But the next day dis- 
solves the spell, and tells in the howlings of the 
storm, and the excess of the cold, that it is winter, 
stern winter, and summer pleasures are neither to 
be expected nor enjoyed. Even the heart of one 
you love, warmed by the pure flame of an affection, 
sacred, because sanctioned by heaven, may pos:ibly 
become cold, then hard, then totally estranged ; 
what distraction is in the very thought that happi: 
ness may be immolated upon the altar of incon- 
stancy. Yet what a mystic charm is associated 
with the word home, how dear, especially to the 
absent, how precious in the present possession, He 
that said the most beautiful words in the English 
language are ‘ Heaven, Home, Mother,’ should have 
added the word ‘wife,’ and the sentiment would 
have been complete. ‘True, there are lovely beings 
resembling the silly dove of the scriptures without 
a heart, and the costliest treasures of a heart rich 
in its affections, may be wasted upon one unworthy 
the sacred investment; still domestic happiness is a 
reality. Tow does the genius of celibacy quail 
before the flashes of the eyes of matronly beauty ; 
not the glances that excite lascivious sensations, but 
those looks of love, and contentment, and pure af- 
fection, cast upon the proper objects which sur- 
round the wife, that cause the poor bachelor to 
think of his cheerless domicil, and induce him to 
wish for that choicest of heaven’s blessings, a good 
wife, to banish the miseries of Benedictism ?”’ 

I left that happy family, resolved to look upon 
life for the future with both eyes: convinced that 
religion, a cultivated mind, and active employment, 
might render the most secluded situation a com- 
| fortable, if not a happy one; and that the mingled 
cup of pleasure and pain was prepared by heaven 
in wisdom, and designed to promote the ultimate 
happiness of mortals. 





G. A. R. 
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In one of those beautiful, green valleys that 
stretch down from the rugged sides of the Katts- 
kills, lived in my school boy days a good for noth- 
ing fellow, whose mother, out of pure fancy, had 
christened him Mike Hanson. Mike was too lazy or 
indifferent to ask unnecessary questions where the 
answers might have been unpleasant. He therefore 
never knew whether he was born within the pale of | 
the law or out of doors. 
did know, that at a county training in his younger 


days, a man in a green, swallow-tailed coat and | 
yellow tights, had called him his son, and sent him | 


home with a sixpence in his pocket, and a hat full 
of ginger-nuts, much to his own satisfaction and | 
his mother’s confusion. 

Mike had attended the village school in his boy- | 
hood, and acquired there a smattering of all kinds 
of knowledge from pulling the Domini’s queve up to 
algebra and theoretical chemistry. ‘The two last 
branches, however, rivetted his attention in after 
years, and he became a shrewd calculator of fore- 
told eclipses, and an humble seeker after the elixir 
of life and the philosoper’s stone. 
never took thought for the morrow—he believed 
implicitly in that falsehood of Pope’s, that “ what. 


ever is, is right””»—and when reproved for his laziness | 


by his mother, he constantly answered her by an 
equally cant and fallacious saying that * it would 
be all the same a hundred years hence.” ‘Thus he 
lived careless of the world, and alike uncared for. 
A few hens, with their feathers growing the wrong 
way—a platoon of turkeys, and a jury of geese, 
with a half tame and half wild gander for their 
foreman, two or three monopolising hogs, and a 
cow that had ceased discounting on account of the 
pressure of the times, completed his stock, while 
five acres of good land, a well built farm-house and 
a wood patch on the mountain side, made up his 
heritage. His door stoop was hung. with seed 


cucumbers, set in festoons of cut pumpkins, and his 
crib-house was covered entirely with creepers and 
morning glories—a potato field and a water melon 
patch in the rear of the hen-house, furnished him 
with sufficient rhino to pay his taxes, buy ammu- 


This much, however, he | | 


Mike Hanson | 





MIKE HANSON, 
OR THE GOLD FINDER OF THE KATTSKILL. 


BY J. E. DOW. 


and stationary, and as for retorts and crucibles, the 
way he used the old Jady’s tea-pots and sauce-pans 
astonished her beyond measure. 

Mike, like the whippoor-will, loved the silver 
spangled night, and for hours he would sit upon 
the ridge pole counting the stars. Then he would 
repair to the kitchen corner and commence his 
experiments upon certain curious specimens that 
had fallen in his way during his forest ramble. 
| He was a philosopher, and if he did not like Dio- 
gones, live in a tub, he wore old clothes and went 
bare-footed to meeting. 





** De gustibus non disputancum.” 


| Mike’s coat certainly was as ragged as that of 
| any star gazer’s from the days of Pythagaros down 
to the present time, and as for his unwhisperables 
_ they had been patched with leather so often, that it 
| was a matter of extreme doubt whether the tailor 
iS the shoe-maker was the original manufacturer. 

It was at the close of a sultry day in August, 
when Mike who had chased a fox far up the side 
of the Kattskill, began to feel strong sensations of 
hunger and thirst steal over him, accompanied by a 
disposition to sleep. He stopped at the summit of 
a long descent that Jed down to his own green 
valley, and he watched the smoke from his mother’s 
chimney top, and wondered whether she had liver 
and lights or only lights for supper; and as he 
watched, a savory odor saluted him, and he sighed 
for his seat on the dye pot in the chimney corner. 
He knew that good ten miles would have to be 
passed over before he could reach the house, and 
then night would brood upon the valley, and the 
memory of the good things would alone remain.— 
He therefore stretched himself out upon the dry 
grass, and waited for a moment to arrive when 
hunger would compel him to move homeward 
nolens volens! He soon fell asleep, with his gun 
in his hand, and fancy ever busy in a mind of san- 
guine temperament, conjured up her thousand splen- 
did fictions to tantalise his waking memory. Mike 
dreamed a dream—he imagined himself on the side 
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evening, and he rested himself upon a cliff before ! 
he prepared to return home. The herds of the | 
neighboring farmers wound slowly along the green | 
valley, and the sheep came bounding from the up- 
lands, with the bell weather at their head, whose | 
faint tinkling struck upon his ear. 

The red deer came trotting down the forest path- 
ways to drink—anc the sea eagle, from the branch 
of a blasted mountain oak, looked down with scorn 
upon the grovelling creatures of earth. 
sloops came sweeping gracefully up the Hudson, 
and the seaman’s hilloo and the signal horn, when 


of the Kills. 
As Mike looked on with mute pleasure, he saw 


a clipper come up the Hudson in gallant style, and | 


anchor in a gloomy bay just opposite his house.—- 
Soon a boat, pulled by six stout seamen, left the 
vessel for the landing at the bottom ot his cornfield, 


and having made her fast to a tree, the crew, under 


ihe command of a short, dumpy man in a cocked 
hat, with tarnished lace, and a fur great coat, took 
up a large chest upon capstan bars, and moved to- 
wards the house. Mike saw them halt and knock 
at his door, and he distinguished his mother as she 
pointed with her finger toward the very spot where 
he lay. The party then approached the ravine, and 


what astonished Mike the most was the manner in | 


which they walked, without apparent difficulty up 
the perpendicular side of the mountain. When 
they reached a shelf just below the spot where he 
rested, which was known as one of Kidd’s deposi- 


taries, and which had been dug over so faithfully | 
by Mike that nothing but a few thistles flourished | 
there ; they deposited their burthen, and commenced | 


digging the earth for the purpose of burying it.— 
The box was of East India make, bound with 
brass bands, and studded thick with silver nails— 


After finishing the hole in the earth, the leader, | 


who had sat silently smoking a short pipe on a 


stump near by, now turned and asked for the negro | 


man, who had been selected to watch the treasure. 
The men replied that he absconded while they dug 
the vault. 

“T must have a dead man to watch my treasure, 
or that cunning varlet, Mike Hanson, will have it 
in spite of my teeth,” said the little old man in the 
cocked up hat. ‘Come boys, make haste, and find 
Cuff, or I shall have to leave one of you here, and 
I should hate to do that, for I am short handed 
now—I must see my sentinel well laid out in crim- 
son before I leave here.” 

“ Fle will murder a human being,” said Mike 
aloud, “to save his yellow earth—curse the 
wretch !? 

** Hilloo,” said the fat, little man, jumping upon a 
stump, “eves dropper’s here—can it be possible ?” 


“ All things are possible,” said Mike, leaning his | 


head over the brow of the mountain, and rolling his 
eyes about like a dying screech owl. 


“ Oh, it is you, is it,” said the sea captain, as he | 


caught a glimpse of Mike’s countenance hanging 
over the cliff—« Thompson rig your lassoo, and 
cast it over that booby bird’s neck. He shall | 
watch the treasure himself, and as he is the great- 


The little | 
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est hang-dog in the neighborhood, he will deter all 
other money diggers from disturbing our treasure.”’ 
Mike was not pleased with the appearance of 


| things; and his hair raised, and his flesh crept like 


that of a school boy, while listening to the first 


ghost story by the church-yard wall on a moonlight 
night. A seaman now pulled from his pocket a 


rope, with a running nose at the end of it, and pre- 
pared to cast it over Mike’s head. Mike now 
leaned over the cliff so as to take good aim, and 
fired his old Queen’s arms; a noise like a clap of 


| thunder awakened him, echo after echo chased each 
a passenger wished to embark, echoed up the moun- | 
tain ravines, and died away in the distant caverns | 
| evening. 


other up the dark ravines and lonely dells of the 
mountains ; and then died away upon the breath of 
In an instant all had become silent and 
dark; save when the night hawk flitted by him, or 
the fire fly lit up the brake as he passed swifily 
along. His gun had jumped out of his hands, chest, 
seamen, and all had vanished—his dream was over 
| —and he was rolling down the Kattskills. 

As he bounded from ridge to ridge he heard the 
| copper snake hiss in the crevice of the rock, and 
|the brooding partridge hover with heavy wing 
-above her nest. ‘The whippoor-will ceased her 
| song through fear, and the startled eagle, with ter- 
| rific screams, followed him, and pecked at him in 
_his downward flight. He held out his hands to 
grasp the swiftly passing underbrush; a branch of 
fern touched his hand, and he tore it from the earth 
—the whole bush followed in his path immediately. 
_ Yet onward he rolled, every yard adding fresh im- 
'petus to his body. At length a strange sound 
| filled his ears—ten thousand spangles glittered in 
his eyes—his heart grew silent and he slept. 

* * * * * * * 

The sun was shining high and bright in the clear 
heavens, and the thrush, the lark, and the cat-bird 
were carolling their matins, or quarrelling about 
/anest of grub-worms in every thicket, when Mike 
Hanson awoke. He tried to get up but he was so 
| chilled and bruised that he could not stir hand or 
foot; at length as the sun warmed his torpid veins, 
'his muscles became more pliable, and he raised 

himself upon his elbow, and gazed around him,— 
| He started with astonishment—he was beside his 
| garden wall, his battered and scratched fowling 

piece was at his feet ; aud in his right hand he held 
| a fern bush, which had a large lump of native iron 
attached to it. Mike was a good deal bewildered 
at first; but after drumming his ideas together and 
overhauling his log of the previous day, the whole 
scene flashed upon his mind like the courier ray.— 
It was a long time before Mike Hanson could 
shoulder his fowling piece, and pick up the brush 
with its iron root. At length, however, he con- 
quered the rheumatism and his bruises, and entered 
his dwelling. 

His mother blasted him well for his night’s de- 
bauch upon the mountain dew, and preached him 





| stirring lectures upon every rip in his jacket, and 
_every scratch on his gun stock. At length Mrs. 
Hanson, like every thing else but the tooth ache, 
| gave in, and went about her out door work, while 
Mike began to reflect upon his past life like a rea- 
sonable man, and to devise some way by which to 
| recuperate his sunken fortunes. 
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The bush with its lump of iron now met his eye 
—« J] have it,” said he, springing to his feet—* no 
one but myself knows of the existence of this 
ere in these mountains, I will build me a blast- 
ing farnance, and make hollow ware for the neigh- 


borhood. Mike Hanson’s name shall adorn every | 


pot lid in the New Netherlands; and the sloops 


shall carry his anchors at their bows up the Hud- 
son.” 


He immediately became a new man: intelligence 


beamed from his hazel eye; from dawn till mid- | 


night, his broad-axe and hammer were heard upon 
the banks of a little stream that ran into the Hud- 
son; and the forge and the furnace of Mike Han- 


son grew with the night, and became the common | 


lion of the neighborhood. Many hooted at him 
for a visionary, a mad cap philosopher, a fool with 
book knowledge; but still Mike toiled on regard- 
less of scorn or threats, and the work of blasting 
was commenced on the shores of the Hudson, with 
the opening year. Wealth poured in her golden 


LD ROSE. 


returned to gaze once more upon its beauties, and 
| to rest amid its calm quietudes, As I entered it 
? 
what a marvellous change appeared upon its face ; 


| a city rose before me, and the thunder of trip ham. 
_ mers, the dash of waters, the red glare of mountain 
| fires, and the clink of cooling iron burst upon my 
eyes and ears like the wonders of a dream—I had 
heard of great improvements: but never anticipated 
such a change. At this moment a beautiful coach, 
drawn by four long-tailed greys, rattled furiously 

passed me—I looked, a gentleman of venerable 
appearance, with a fashionable matron of the old 
school, occupied the inside, while two footmen in 
| livery brought up the rear. A large H. was on the 
panel, and below it appeared a man rolling down a 
mountain side, with a bush in his hand, and from 
his lips were seen these words—« I’ve found it.” 
It was Mike Hanson and his mother. The vagrant 
of the Kattskills had become the nabob of the 
neighborhood. He had found that iron was richer 
than pure gold, and that labor was better than the 





stream to satisfy the toiling iron master, until at 


length he made every thing from a pot lid to a! 


steam-engine, from a door-latch to a seventy-four’s 
best bower. * * * * * * 


After a long absence from my green valley, I 


Washington, September 9th, 1849. 
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Tue wild-rose has a nameless spell for me ; } 
And never on the road-side do mine eyes 

Behold it, but at once my thoughts revert 

T’o school-boy days: why so, I scarcely know— 
Except that once, while wandering with my mates, 
One gorgeous afternoon, when holiday 

To Nature lent new charms—a thunder-storm 
O’ertook us, cloud on cloud—a mass of black, 
Dashing at once the blue sky from our view, 

And spreading o’er the dim and dreary hills 

A lurid mantle. 


To a leafy screen 
We fled, of elms; and from the rushing rain 
And hail found shelter, though at every flash 
Of the red lightning, brightly heralding 





September, 1840. 


philosopher’s stone—and he now lived at his ease, 
ran for Congress without opposition, and declared 
'with the solemnity of a Turk that true happiness 
| consisted in earning his dinner ; and great riches in 
casting hollow ware. 


D ROSE, 


The thunder-peal, within each bosom died 
The young heart, and the day of doom seemed come. 


At length the rent battalia cleared away, 

The tempest cloven clouds; and sudden fell 
A streak of joyful sunshine: On a bush 
Of wild-rose fell its beauty :—AlIl was dark 

Around it still, and dismal; but the heam 
(Like Hope sent down to re-illume Despair) 
Burned on the bush, displaying every leaf, 
And bud, and blossom, with such perfect light 
And exquisite splendor, that since then my heart 
Hath deem'd it Nature’s favorite, and mine eyes 
Fall on it never, but that thought recurs, 
And memories of the bye-past, sad and sweet. 

Cc. N. M. 
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TRAITS AND TRIFLES FROM EVERY DAY LIFE. 
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SCHOOLBOY LOVE. 


BY HENRY 


Hecen Walton was as beautiful as an Angel, at 
least, I thought so, for I was in love at the time, 
and lovers are apt to fancy even their mistresses’ 
imperfections beauties. But Helen,was pretty. I 
cannot realise now, why I loved her. ‘That, I have — 
never been able to discover, but I did love her, once, | 
and madly. I am not a flirt, nor am I fickle; yet 
I forsook her, tho’ it cost me some sleepless hours, 
and no little fortitude of mind, to persist in my 
resolution. But it was made and kept inviolate. 

Helen Walton was as delicately formed as a 
Gazelle, Her eyes were dark and lustrous and de- 
noted a soul beneath their light; how easily we are 
deceived. ‘They spoke volumes but meant nothing. 
She was tall and each movement was grace itself. 
Bur for a want of color in her cheeks, she would | 
have been far prettier. Yet at times, I could per- | 
ceive a faint tint stream across their alabaster soft- | 
ness, like the faint pencilings of blush over the petals | 
of a snow white rose, then again it would relapse | 
into a paleness, a purity that would rival the chaste- | 
ness of a fresh fallen snow-flake. Her eye-brows | 
were dark and weighty; while her ebon hair parted , 
above in many a careful braid, seemed like the shade | 
of a storm cloud over the brightness of noon-day. 
Her nose was aqualine. That was a defect.— 
Ladies should never wear aqualine noses. Could it 
have been grecian, the contour of her face would | 
have veen superlative. Her lips were laughing, ruby 
and all that, and seemed as glowing as tho’ they 
languished for a kiss; but lips like eyes are some- 
times deceitful, Helen had a pretty kind of smile, 
and lips, eyes and cheeks would join in the spirit so 
exquisitely, that one would feel the contagion, and 
“sans wish, sans every thing” mingle in the humor of | 
the moment heart and soul, 

Well I loved Helen, at least I thought so, tho’ | 
now the thought invariably creates a smile, I fol- 
lowed her to party and ball, visited mutual friends 
in company, until the wonderfully apt to be deceived 
world said with her thousand tongues we were en- 
gaged, But not so. I never thought of such a | 


15* 
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thing. The idea of marriage never once entered 
my head. I visited Helen because she was pretty, 
and agreeable, in short just such a one as a young 
man on his first entrance into the world is apt to 
deem a divinity. 

Six months passed away and Helen’s brother 
came upon the scene, something like one of those 
Ogres we read of in ancient story that took delight 
in all sorts of mischief, and were never happy save 
in setting on some revolution among good honest 
sorts of folks who would have done far better had 
they been let alone. 

He was tall and slim, as a sapling weakened by 
the powerful shade of some more luxuriant denizen 
of the forest. His face reminded me powerfully of 
the old adage of «« Green Heads upon Grey Should- 
ers,” so perfectly infantile was its expression, The 
world possessed but one such looking man, 

Nature astonished at her own freak, let fall the 
mould and it was shattered to fragments. I do 
not know why, yet I disliked him, as much in ratis 
as I then, admired his sister. I did so at first sight, 
and first impressions are ineflaceable. 

He always seemed to regard me with an evil eye 


_ and at once, as I soon discovered commenced coun- 


termining me in the good wishes of Helen, where he 
soon succeeded. Sisters have a kind of holy feel- 
ing and respect to the wishes of a brother that 


rarely yields, even, to the earnest love of one, that 


must in a measure be a stranger to her. I did not 
blame her, for I reverence the feeling and to do 
her brother justice, he deserved it for he loved his 
sister, heart and soul. In that instace we sympa- 
thised with each other, but in no other. 

His dislike of me, arose if I remember correctly 
from an innate species of mischief on my part, where 
he, poor fellow, proved to be the sufferer, He 


' loved, a heavenly little creature, blue eyed, chesnut 


haired, whose beauty was like that of a bright 
sunbeam darting through the gloom of a tempest; 
perfectly overpowering. 

We frequently met each other at her house.— 
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174 TRAITS AND TRIFLES 


At one of my visits, I observed a beauttful rose bud 
in her bosom of a peculiar kind, one, that I well! 
knew, grew only in the garden of her intrigueing 
admirer. It was evidently an offering of affection. 

«“ You admire flowers, Louisa,” said I,“ on all my 
visits I perceive your vases stored with the choicest 
offerings of nature. It is a beautiful taste, and one 
that lends an additional attraction in my mind, to 
the most charming.” 

« Yes,” said she, “there is a mute eloquence in 
the simplest blossom, that wins its way to my heart, 
I can not help leving them. 


*“ You wear an exquisite rose,” said I, « will you | 


allow me to look at it ?” 

“ Certainly,” said she, disengaging the fragrant 
offering from her fair bosom, and handing it across 
the centre table, to me. 

« How very beautiful ; shall I retain it as a token 
of your esteem, Louisa? I have never received the 
slightest keepsake from you, and one so simple, yet 
so choice, would be more dear to me, than a pearl 
of price.” 

*‘ Indeed, I cannot, it is the gift of a friend.” 

**Of one, perhaps, who could never esteem you 
as Ido. One who never could, never can, feel one 
thousandth part, the friendship, the esteem, I feel 
toward you: you will preserve it, only, till its beau- 
ties are lost in decay, and will then fling it aside as 
worthless, while I will retain the simple pledge of 
triendship so long as life animates my bosom.” 

«Tis far too poor a gift, let me replace it with 
something more durable.” 

« Naught but this, Louisa, naught but this. In 
after years the perfume that will still cling to the 
withered flower, will remind me, of the many happy 
hours we have spent together, when, perhaps we 
may be separated forever.” 

“It is valueless to me,” said she, “save as the 
gift of a friend, and if —” 

“If,” said I, reading her very thoughts, ‘if, it 
will be very dear.” 

“ Take it, then, if it will be so valuable and can 
afford you so much pleasure, I will not withhold it 
from you.” 


«“ Thanks, a thousand thanks.” 
** 


* * * * * 

In the evening, we met again, I wore the precious 
bud. 

I was engaged in an animating conversation with 
Louisa, when the bell interrupted us, and Helen ac- 
companied by her brother entered the roorn. Louisa 
had already forgotten his gift. I spoke to Helen, 
and then turned in politeness to address him. He 
looked ill at ease to find me there and alone with 


ok 


Louisa, but when his eye fell upon my bosom and > 


he beheld the rose, his gift, decorating me, he was 
thunderstruck. I shall never forget his looks, he 
seemed perfectly overpowered, I turned from him 
and addressed his sister. 

Once during the evening we spoke again, 

«« A very pretty rose, that, Mr. ——-,” said he as 
if in casual remark. 

“ Very.” 

Philadelphia, September, 10th, 1840. 


FROM EVERY DAY LIFE. 


« Where did you obtain it ?” 

“It was a pledge of friendship given me this 
morning by Louisa.” 

«: Indeed !” 

He never forgave me. 

Time rolled on, and I still visited Helen. At 
one of my visits, she told me she was forming a 
scrap book, and in the course of conversation | 
promised to loan her one I had collated when a boy, 
and that I would send her some choice engravings 
I possessed as decorations for her own, She signi. 

fied her acquiescence and we parted. ‘The follow. 
ing day, she received some exquisite engravings 
from me, we met again the same evening, and J 
received her thanks. What was my astonishment 
two weeks afterwards on finding them on my table 
with an accompanying note from her brother, stating 
the trifling articles “were far too valuable to be 
received as a present,” and begging my reacceptance 
of them, he said likewise “ he thought probably they 
were intended as offerings of affection, and if so? 
they could in no wise be accepted,” in continuance 
that “ he hoped this thing, would not impair my es- 
teem for his family, who would always be glad to 
see me as a friend, nothing more.” He concluded 
by saying, “ the presents were returned by the wish 
of Helen.” 

It was false. 
der my heel. 

I wrote him in answer, “ I had received his curi- 
ous epistle, he had taken an entirely different view 
of the affair, from that, which I intended—my visits 
to his sister were merely to employ my leisure hours, 
in common with those I had given, as he well 
knew equally to other ladies. The gifts were in- 
tended as mere returns for the hospitality I had re. 
ceived at his father’s house, nothing more. I was 
extremely unambitious of the honor he seemed in- 
clined to force upon me, that his sister was not 
exactly the wife 1 should choose, and so declined 
| all farther intercourse.” 

I was right. He had persuaded his sister by 
continued solicitations to allow him to return the 
‘presents. I learnt it from authority I could not 
question. Helen and I, met again, and she, her- 
self told me, “she was prevailed upon to send 
_ them, to me, fearful of a collision between us on 
| the subject, she could not avoid it.” The conces- 
| sion came too late. I had torn her from my re- 
| membrance. 
| | travelled and met with one, who was all that 
Helen was not, far more beautiful and possessed of 
all the charms of mind and intellect that could grace 
a woman, one whose resources might have fasci- 
nated a Philosopher. I was won, and loved her 
deeply, far more devotedly than I had ever loved 
before; had we have met before, I had _ never, 
even dreamt of Helen Walton, 

Years, years, long years have rolled by since then, 

_ and now, for the first time has the thought of my 
_school boy flirtation, awakened a thought. The 
'memory of Helen Walton has past away, like the 
‘ tinselled tissue of a dream. 





I crushed his insulting missive un- 
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THE PRIDE OF INVERHALE. 


‘* For softness she and sweet attractive grace.” 


One of the loveliest valleys that ever bloomed, 
was that of Inverhale ; it was the abode of health: 
and contentment seemed to smile on the countenance 
of every inhabitant. 
flowed a silver stream, on the green margin of which 
the lads and lasses of Inverhale, would often stray 
at “ moonlight’s fairy hour,” and it was pleasing to 
view the various groups that might then be seen 
dispersed along its flowery banks. Here a light- 
hearted few would be dancing merrily to the pibroch’s 
note—there another, more seriously inclined, would 
be seated on the velvet turf, singing, “ in chorus 
sweet,” some Highland lay ;—while in the distance 
the eye not unfrequently might catch a glimpse of 


Through this beautiful valley . 


some stray couple, treading the green sward where it | 


was more solitary, breathing vows, or telling thoughts, 
of a character which we shall leave the imagination 
of the reader to determine. 


Such was Inverhale—and Inverhale’s pride was | 


a girl whose bloom was that of seventeen summers, 
whose tender care watched over the widowhood of 
an aged mother, and whose kind heart had won the 
love of all those who resided within the precincts of 
her native valley. Erm Grarme was as lovely as 
the wild rose which bloomed on the margin of the 
lake of Inverhale, and modest as the violet which 
grew in her carefully cultivated parterre—-like the 
hue of that flower were the eyes of Effie, and spot- 
less as the mountain snow was the maiden’s heart. 
Effie was the pride and adoration of her parents ;— 
she was an only child, and faithfully did she dis- 
charge every duty as such. Her father died of a 
fever, and many a weary night had she watched by 
his bedside, cooling his parched lips with a beverage 
of her own preparing ;—it was her filial hand that 
rendered his position on his bed comfortable, when 


he complained of uneasiness, and to her care did he | 


owe every delicacy that he tasted during his suffer- 
ings. Bat filial love can avail nought, when the 
hand of death has already touched his victim, and 
Effie received the last blessing of her father. 

It was a sight well calculated to call forth the 
tear of sympathy, when the funeral of old Allen 


Graeme moved from the cottage, to the humble | 
The old widow leaned on her young | 


church-yard, 


and lovely child, who subdued her own sorrows 
that she might nat add to the affliction of her | 
mother ; her bosom heaved with the agony of sup- 
pressed grief, and she spoke not, save at intervals, 


ments. 


Milter. 


' when the language she uttered was that of consola- 


tion to her parent. Even in the bitterness of grief, 
the aged widow returned thanks to the Supreme 
Being, who had given her such a child to comfort 
her in her afflictions ; she had found consolation in 


‘the kindness of her danghter; for to whom can 
parents look for comfort, when they are visited by 


the sorrows incidental to existence, if not to their 
child? In filial love, the only true Gilead for a 
wound, such as that which the widow Graeme had 
received, is to be found—-and miserable indeed must 
be the parent, who, looking to such a source for 
sympathy and consolation, is met with cold indiffer- 
ence. 

It was long before the cottage of the widow was 
lively once more, but time brought « healing on its 
wings,” and Effie again gave cheerfulness to her 
parent, and gaiety to the valley. Her song was the 
sweetest and blithest of any maiden’s, and her step 
in the dance the lightest and most graceful. With 
all these attractions, it is not to be marvelled that 
many a youth should have sighed for her—and al- 
though many a wealthy suitor had offered hand and 
heart, she rejected all, in favor of Roland Allison, 
who was all that a maiden need wish for, either as 
regarded personal beauty, or mental accomplish- 
They were betrothed, with the blessings of 
the widow Graeme—for Roland was an orphan, and 
had no being to look up to for advice; but his virtues 
had acquired for him friends, and his industry an 
ample and honorable subsistence. ‘The day was 
fixed for the wedding, and many a frolic was en- 
joyed in anticipation of more substantial ones, when 
the ceremony should be consummated. It was at 
one of these merry-makings that Effie, was intro- 
duced to a stranger, as the son of a neighbour who 


had for some time previous been pursuing the life of 


a seamen, but had then returned to settle in the vale 
of his nativity. He was apparently about twenty- 
five years of age; his sun-burnt visage, black and 
piercing eye, added to the sternness of a constant 
frown, which thick, black hair, and dark, heavy 
eye-brows gave to him. When Effie was intro- 
duced to him his frown relaxed, and he gazed on 
her for some moments in silence. ‘The maiden 
welcomed him to the valley, and was turning to 
take her station in the dance that was forming, when 


' the stranger detained her with the request that she 
- would be his partner. 
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176 THE PRIDE OF 


« Nay,” replied Effie, “ it may not be, accept my 
thanks, but Roland Allison waits for me—I am en- 
gaged to dance with him.” 

"Phe next dance, then,” continued the stranger. 

«I cannot,” returned the maiden, «I must be 
excused,—you are a stranger to me.” 

‘It is well,” said the young man, releasing her, 
**we may yet be better acquainted !” 

Effie trembled for an instant, but she knew not 
why— innocent herself, she never suspected others, 
and she joined her inpatient lover in the dance, for- 
getting in a short time the singular deportment of 
the stranger. 

The dance had concluded, and Effie, seated by 
Roland, united her voice with his in a duett, to 
which the stranger listened with marked attention. 

«“ They love each other,” he said, “well, they 
are both young—both fair.” He left the room un- 
observed, and returned as the song concluded ;—he 
approached Effie, and presenting her with a lovely 
rose, said, with emphasis : 

«I am an admirer of flowers, and you see maiden, 
I cull the fairest. Is not this rose beautiful? it is 
in the fulness of bloom—mark ye”—and he shook 
the flower so violently that its leaves fell to the 
ground, and the bare stem remained—* so can 
beauty and all its hopes be destroyed!” He again 
arose, left the room, and returned not. 

«He is a strange creature,” said Effie ; «I know 
not why it is, but I tremble when he speaks; he is 
no sailor—they are generally frank and generous— 
there is mystery in this man !” 

« T knew not,” said Roland, « that Rob M’Donald 
had a son; often as I have labored for him, he never 
mentioned it to me, and in truth I do not believe 
this youth is in any wise related to him.” 

Such was the general opinion, and in the morn- 
ing it was confirmed by Rob himself, who said “ the 
strange man had gin’ him muckle gear to spread 
the tale abraid, and bring him to a sight o’ the fair 
lass o’ Inverhale.” 

Many were the enquiries that Rob received, but 
he was unable to say who the stranger was, or 
whence he came; he left the valley on the morning 
succeeding his introduction to Effie, and before the 
next evening his existence was almost forgotten. 

Some days had elapsed since the departure of the 
stranger from the valley, when one evening a woman 
of singular appearance, entered the cottage of the 
widow Graeme ; the widow was busy at her spinning- 
wheel, and Effie, pursuing her needle-work, listened 
to Roland, who was reading to her some tale, « of 
other ages, long ago betide.” The woman was 
very tall, she wore a mantle of varied hues, which 
entirely shrouded her form, and a hood, formed of 
the same materials, concealed her features. Seating 
herself boldly, to the astonishment of the inmates of 
the cottage, she said: 

“T am an unbidden guest—aye, and an unwel- 
come one I know—never did welcome smile on 
Lina oF THE Mounr—and ever smiles have accom- 
panied her departure.” 

“ What is the purport of your visit here ?” en- 
quired Effie. 

« 'T'O HUMBLE PRIDE,” was the laconic reply. 

«“ Then linger not here, good dame,” cried Ro- 








INVERHALE. 


land, “ for never did pride dwell in this cottage— 
nay, not in this valley ; innocence and humble retir. 
ing virtue, here reside.” 

“ An’ ye no need bide here,” said the widow 
“we dinna ken o’ th’ holiday thing ye ca’ preede— 
ye maun gang your gate, for its ower an’ aboon 
bauld to ——-—_” 

* Peace !” sternly cried the sybil—« beardless 
boys nor vain girls can move me until I have 
fulfiled my mission—mark ye, Roland Allison, and 
Effie Graeme listen ; to-morrow is the eve of your 
bridal, 


‘** But blood shall flow ere the vow be past, 

And to-morrow the lover shall smile his last, 
For one who was scorn'd by the maiden’s pride, 
Has vow’d to win from the youth his bride!" 


« Away !” cried Effie, “ mad woman, young as | 
am you cannot terrify me !” 

Roland rushed forward, as though to seize the 
sybil, but she drew from beneath her mantle a 
pistol, which presenting, she cried,—“ Move not, 
youth, and provoke an earlier doom—I have 
spoken truth, although yonder vain girl affects a 
courage which she does net feel—and you assume 
valor which you do not possess—we meet again !” 

With these words, Lina of the Mount left the 
cottage. 

«“ Waes me,” cried the widow, “ an’ it’s a sair 
thing when ane canna sit in ane’s ain hoose, but 
warlocks break in to freeghten ane’s wits awa’—I 
ken we maun keep our door lockit, Wilbins, we 
maun hae mair sic_veesitors.”’ 

“It is some maniac,” said Effie, «let it not 
alarm you, mother—and Roland, surely her ravings 
will not depress you ?” 

«« Depress me, Effie?” returned Roland, “ indeed 
no—even should I feel the lightest depression—it 
would vanish in beholding your calmness.” 

Like the visit of the stranger, that of the wild 
woman was soon forgotten; the maiden and her 
lover thought of nothing but their own happiness, 
and waited impatiently for the arrival of that day 
on which it was to be cemented by the strongest 
tie of existence. On the evening previous to the 
day which was fixed for their marriage, Roland and 
his betrothed left the cottage to take their usual 
ramble. They pursued their walk with hearts 
buoyant with youth and innocene. It was early 
summer—every flower was in bloom, and every 
path smiled in fertility. ‘They had reached the 
outskirts of the valley, and entered a forest—both 
were happy, for they anticipated the morrow—love 
breathed in every word, and beamed in every smile. 

“ Yes, Effie,’ said Roland, “ to-morrow’s sun 
will rise smilingly upon us; it will cheer two hearts 
beating with love and happiness—our hands will be 
united as our souls have been from infancy—to- 
morrow —” 

« Thou never shalt behold!’ was cried with a 
stern voice—a dagger gleamed in the moonlight, 
and Roland feel bleeding at the feet of his betroth- 
ed. Effie did not shriek—her vision failed her; 
and she fell senseless upon the extended body of 
her lover. When she recovered, she found herself 
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on a rude couch, in a mean hut, and leaning over 
her she beheld the same stranger in whose presence 
she had trembled, at the feast given in anticipation 
of her bridal. On recognising him, she said— 

« Stranger! I have no other claim on your pro- 
tection or charity, than that which every weak and 
defenceless maiden like myself possesses to the 
generosity of every man—I scarcely know how I 
have become the inmate of this dwelling—I have 
beheld that which maddens my brain to think upon 
—restore me, I pray thee, to my parent, my lone 
and aged mother—I have grief enough to contend 
with without the addition of that which a separation 
from her will create.” 

« Nay,” replied the stranger, “it cannot be— 
Effie dost thou not remember I told thee I 
was an admirer of flowers, and ever chose the 
fairest? —I have made choice of thee—watched 
thy rambles, and obtained a companion for my 
solitude—I have a rose in my wilderness, which 
shall bloom.” 

“No! no!” wildly shrieked the unhappy girl— 
«wither, wither—it shall wither in sight of the 
murderer !” 

“ Be calm, foolish girl,’ said ¥ 
cries are unavailing; in this 
being to whom thou canst Ic 
myself—I will cherish thee foi 
Effie of Inverhale !” , 

“ Love!” cried Effie, “love! thou: — stranger 
to the sacred feeling—a brutal passion has urged 
thee to the commission of a murder—God help me, 
I know not how to act in this extremity—once 
more let me entreat, implore thee, to restore an 
only child to a widowed mother—refuse me this, 
I have but one boon more to crave, and it is— 
DEATH !”” 

“ Restore thee to thy mother, I will not,” said 
the savage—“ murder thee, I cannot—nay, Effie, 
thou must remain.” 

The unhappy girl was silent—the savage seating 
himself on the couch beside her, attempted to con- 
sole her, but in vain; she sprang from the seat, and 
in the frenay of the moment, seized the lamp, which 
burned on the table, and rushing to the door, which 
was open, applied it to the overhanging straw, with 
which the roof was thatched. It was the work of 
an instant. Before her persecutor had an oppor- 
tunity of preventing the act, the roof was in flames 
—in a few minutes the hut blazed, and the inhabi- 
tants of Inverhale, attracted by the light, hastened 
to the spot. Perceiving their approach, the wretch 
seized Effie, who was now too much exhausted to 
fly, and thrusting her into the burning dwelling, 
cried, “ Perish there, mad girl,” and darting into a 
thicket, escaped the fury of the fast collecting res- 
cuers. Effie’s shrieks were heard, and in a few 
minutes she was brought in safety from the hut, 
and in a short time restored to her anxious, 
and almost distracted mother. Released from the 
murderer of her lover, Effie had now time to re- 
flect, and relate the dreadful story of Roland’s as- 
sassination—it soon spread over the valley, and 


‘ stranger, * thy 
‘ at there is no 
wesistance, save 
“or } 'ove thee, 


many went in quest of the assassin; but their | 
search was fruitless;—they likewise looked for 
ihe corpse of Roland, but it had been removed, and 
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there was no trace by which they could discover 
the spot where it might have been interred. 

The bloom of Effie withered fast, and she who 
once had been the liveliest lass in Inverhale was 
now the most pensive. The occurrences of that 
fatal night were ever fresh in her memory. She 
never left the cottage of her mother, who now 
endeavored to console the child from whom she 
had so often received consolation. 

Some time had elapsed since the occurrence be- 
fore noticed, and no intelligence had been received 
of the assassin, when Lina or tHE Mount, who 
had predicted the murder of Roland, entered the 
apartment of the widow Graeme, in the same un- 
ceremonious manner she had used on the former 
occasion. _ 

«Ye hae nae cause now,” said the widow, “ to 
come—ye canna bring joy, an’ ye ken well enow, 
there is muckle dool already, in hearts that ance 
were joyfu’.”’ 

“I come,” said Lina, “to speak with Effie,” 
and she approached the melancholy girl, who shrunk 
from her extended hand. 

*“ What,” cried Lina, “ vou fear me now ? is thy 
courage so soon destroyed, Effie ?— it has fled with 
thy pride, I wot.” 

“I know not what you mean,” said Effie— 
«“ there is mystery——nay—nay—no mystery now !” 
she cried, “it vanishes in that horrid smile’”—and 
with maniac strength she sprung on the woman, 
crying, “ Mother! speed thee! speed thee !—irT 1s 
Roianp’s Murperrer !—haste for assistance, mo- 
ther !’’ 

«« Aye !” cried the stranger, for it was indeed he, 
“thou hast spoken truly—it is the being whom 
thou hast scorned—revenge needs farther satis- 
faction.” He broke from the maiden’s grasp, and 


INVERHALE. 


| dragging her with violence to the earth, raised 


his poinard—the action was perceived by the old 
woman,—who was prevented by surprise and terror 
from obeying Effie, when she cried out to her to 
hasten for assistance,—she shrieked and caught his 
arm; but he threw her from him, as he would an 
infant—again was his weapon raised, but ere he 
had time to strike, the door was flung open, and a 
pistol fired with effective aim. He fell lifeless at the 
feet of his intended victim. 

That pistol was fired by Rotanp ALLIson !— 
Though the wound which the youth had received 
was deep, it did not prove dangerous. When he 
fell, the savage rushed from his place of conceal- 
ment, and seizing the senseless girl, bore her, as we 
have already said, to his hut. Roland, on recover- 
ing from the swoon which the anguish of the 
wound had occasioned, succeeded in reaching a 
cottage which was situated near the forest, where 
he remained until sufficiently recovered to return to 
Inverhale, and ascertain the fate of Effie. 

On leaving the cottage, he provided himself with 
the pistol, by which he was enabled to save the life 
of the fair girl. Joy and surprise overcame Effie, 
while the old woman, scarce knowing whether it 


_ was really Roland, or a friendly bogle in his shape, 


uttered a thousand exclamations, but all so mingled 
with joy and terror, that understanding them was 
impossible. 
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178 SUMMER EVENING—LINES TO W. R.sS. 


Roland, however, succeeded in convincing her it | been wont to smile, before her young heart felt the 
was his “substantial self,” and having restored | pangs of sorrow and disappointment. She was 
Effie, related the story of his recovery. wedded to Roland Allison with the blessings of her 

It never was ascertained who the author of their | mother, and amid the congratulations of the inhabi. 
misery really was, but he was generally supposed to | tants of her native valley. 
have been a rover, who, having escaped justice, | Long did the widow live to witness the felicity 
fixed his residence in the forest—certain they were, | of her children, and nurse, as she had done their 
he deserved the fate he met with, and all rejoiced | mother, the offspring of her child. The cottage of 
in Roland’s restoration. | Allison was the abode of contentment, and the onl 

Soon again did health bloom on the cheek of , daughter of Effie, became, as she in her youth had 
Effie Graeme—once more she smiled as she had been,—T'we Prive or INVERHALE. ae ge € 
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Philadelphia, September 14th, 1840. 


SUMMER 


THE sun Was setting in the summer west 

With golden glory, ’mid pavilions vast 

Of purple and gold; scarcely a zephyr breathed ; 
The woods in their umbrageous beauty slept; 
The river with a soft sound murmured on ; 
Sweetly the wild birds sang ; and far away 

The azure-shouldered mountains, softly lined, 
Seemed like the boundaries of Paradise. 


From early morn the day had o’er me passed 
In occupied perplexity, the cares 
Which seem inseparate from the lot of one 
Who breathes in bustling scenes—the crowded walks 
Of man encountering man in daily life, 
Where interest jars with interest, and each 
Has ends to serve with all. But now the eve 
Brought on its dewy pinions peace; the stir 
Died on my ear; its memory from my mind 
(Longing for quiet and tranquillity) 
Departed half; and, in the golden glow 
Of the descending sun, my spirit drank 
Oblivion to the discords and the cares, 
That, while they fall on, petrify the heart. 


EVENING. 


It is a melancholy thing, (*t was thus 
The tenor of my meditations ran,) 
That snch a separation should exist 
Between our present and our bye-past thoughts, 
That scarcely seem the extremities of life 
Parts of the self-same being. 


Time and Fate 
Year after year such alteration find 
Or make, that when we measure infancy 
With boyhood—boyhood with maturer youth— 
And with each other manhood’s ripened years,— 
Our own selves with our own selves—there is seen 
Less difference ’tween the acorn and the oak, 
Than that which was, with that which is; but yet, 
So melt insensibly day into day, 
Month into month, the summer’s mellowing heat 
To yellow autumn—a vicissitude 
Unjarring, though continuous, that we seem 
To know not of Life’s onward voyage, until 
Earth’s headlands are lost sight of in the deaths 
Of those we prized—rocks interrupt our paths— 
Or shipwreck threatens in fate’s lowering storm. 








Lk eek, A Wie Bey Bs 


BY WILLIAM B, MANN, 


Tov art gone, thou art gone, 
Thou the loveliest one, 
And little thou dream ‘st of our weeping, 
But far, far away 
Where the warm breezes play 
In the sunny bright south thou art sleeping. 


Thou art dead, thou art dead, 
And the grave is thy bed, 

And the cold, cold earth is thy pillow, 
And low bends the rose 
O’er thy couch of repose, 

And mournfully sighs the lone willow. 


Thou ‘It arise, thou ‘It arise, 

*Mid far brighter skies 

Than those that now o’er thee are bending, 
Where tempests ne’er lower, 
But each fragrant flower 

Its incense to spirits is sending. 


From the gloom, from the gloom, 
Of the dark night of doom 
When we wake to the glorious morrow, 
Again we will meet 
In that blest retreat 
Where there neither is sickness nor sorrow. 
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CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR 


No. XV. 


‘*Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider. 


Welcome to their roar!’ Childe Harold. 


GIBRALTAR. 


There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 


Looks fearfully in the confined deep. 


4 


Tue success of our attack upon the pirates 
brought us into port with no little eclat. My own 


adventures while their prisoner excited considerable | 
attention, and for a while our story was looked | 


upon as almost incredible. 


The miserable prisoners | 


whom we had saved alive from that terrible conflict - 
suflered, in a southern port, the due reward of their | 


crimes, 

On reaching my lodgings one evening, a few 
days after my arrival in Philadelphia, a servant 
handed me a packet, sealed with a coat of arms, 
and post-marked in England. 1 opened it eagerly. 
My hopes were realised on reading the signature. 
lt was from Mr. Thornton. ‘The letter was dated 
months back, and had lain some time in the Eng- 
lish port. Never shall I forget my sensations as I 
perused it. Every sentence glowed with the warm. 
est gratitude, and it must have been indeed a heart 
of adamant which could have remained unaffected 
by the fervor of its tone, 
me a visit to England. What could Ido? My 
heart pleaded in favor of the scheme; I would be 
at liberty now if ever to prosecute it; and more 


Lear. 


an honorable one; would soon be performed ; and 
after its execution would leave me free to prosecute 
my journey to England. Besides this the offer was 
couched in terms which hardly admitted a refusal. 
I had been, just before the war, on the Mediterra- 
nean station as a midshipman, and happening to 
have it in my power to render an unexpected ser- 


' vice to one high in rank in the capital to which I 


was now destined, it was thought, and with justice, 


that my services would be more effective than those 


of any other whom government might select. I 
had no alternative, therefore, but to accept the ap- 
pointment so flatteringly made. A few days suf- 


_ficed to obtain my instructions, and within the 


It earnestly pressed upon | 


| lantic, is at once imposing and grand. 


than all there was no resisting a second iuvitation, 


in the shape of a postscript, in a certain dear hand, 
couched withal in the most maiden-like and deli- 
cate terms, bidding me not to forget old friends and 
“ Isabel.” My eyes swam, my brain grew giddy 
with joy as I read these lines, dearer in that mo- 
ment to me than all I had besides. I pressed the 
dear hand-writing to my lips. In a fortnight I was 


ready to sail, and had already engaged my passage 

from New York, when I received a despatch one 
night from Washington, nominating me to a tem- 
porary office of some trust, which would require | 
me to sail for the Mediterranean in three days, in 
the United States Frigate 


. The duty was 





| 


contemplated time I was once more at sea under 
my country’s flag. As my mission was a special 
one, and as government wished it also to be kept 
secret, I went out simply as a passenger, and with- 
out any show of rank. 

Our voyage was interrupted by nothing of any. 
moment until we reached Gibraltar. The view of 
this celebrated fortress, as you enter from the At- 
The rock 
rising boldly from the sea—the frowning battery 
environing it—the entrances to its huge caverns 
just seen in the distance—the tongue of land con- 
necting it with the city beyond, the white walls of 
the town in the background, and far away on the 
horizon the blue hills of Spain, stretching on and 
on over that land of story and romance. What a 
halo of glory surrounds that grim old fortress? 
For ages it has stood there, lifting its proud crest 
to heaven, and defying even time itself, careless 
alike of the shocks of battle, the stratagems of 
treason, the thunderbolt, the whirlwind, or the 
earthquake. What deeds have been done within 
sight of its hoary head? From the days of the 
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fabled Hercules to the era of Count Julian, and the 
terrific siege it underwent in the old French war, 
it has been the scene of a thousand legends, and | 
the witness of a thousand conflicts. Standing | 
there, on the verge of the old world, and looking | 
out—a grim old sentinel—upon the waste of waters | 
beyond, it is no unapt embodiment of the spirit of | 
the past, watching, with stern solemnity, the ever- | 
hidden future. 

The garrison at the fortress was, at this time, | 
unusually large, and a number of English men-of- | 
war lay at anchor in the harbor. Although the | 





civilities of our respective flags were mutually in- 
terchanged between the frigate and our late hostile 
neighbors, and though Lord ——, the English 
commander, as well as the captain of our forty-four, 
made every exertion personally to soften down the | 
asperities of our intercourse, yet among the men, | 
and even among some of the officers of both na- 
tions, the old feelings of hatred, engendered by the 
war, still controlled their conduct to such an extent 
as to cause some fears lest. their daily petty quarrels | 
should eventually end in some fierce outbreak. The | 
efforts, however, of our respective superior officers 
prevented any such catastrophe. 

The first lieutenant of our ship had nearly been 
the innocent cause of bringing to naught all these 
precautions. He was as brave a man as ever drew 
a sword. Originally from Vermont ; tall, long and 
sharp featured; with an accent that never lost its 
provincialism, and a manner that never became 
polished, he was, nevertheless, as fine a specimen 
of a daring naval] officer as ever trod a quarter- 
deck. With all this, however, he was one of the 
most modest men alive. In the society of ladies 
especially, he was completely “de trop.” ‘The very 
idea of visiting threw him into a cold sweat, which 
lasted till the torture was over, by his refusal to go, 
or by the performance of the penance. His per- 
sonal appearance, embodying completely an Eng- 
lishman’s notion of the detested Yankee, made 
him peculiarly unpopular ashore, and subjected him 
to one or two personal encounters in which, how- 
ever, he always came off the victor. One of these 
—in which he killed two sailors who waylaid him 
—traised his reputation to such a height as to meet 
the ears of the English admiral. 

We had been some days at Gibraltar, when the 
admiral gave a ball, to which all the foreigners of 
any note, present in the port, were invited. Among 
others were the captain and several of his officers. 
The lieutenant was particularly requested to be pre- 
sent, for-his fame had already reached the ears of 
the admiral’s lady, who felt a curiosity to behold 
the much-talked-of hero. It was long, however, 
before the innocent subject of all this manceuvering 
could be persuaded to accept the invitation, and 
the strongest arguments of his superior officer had 
to be brought into play before a consent could be 
won from the expected guest. 

The morning of the ball dawned at length. It 
was a bright and beautiful day, such as flings a 
halo of ‘sweetness around that vine-clad land. Far 
away to the east stretched the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean; behind us rose up the dark and 
frowning battlements of the eternal rock ; on the 





the deep. 
| a stream of fire shot from her side, a puff of smoke 
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_ Opposite horizon lay the vast continent of Africa 
with its pathless deserts beyond, and far away to 


the west, stretching past the keenest vision, the 
broad Atlantic rolled away into the horizon. The 
surface of the sea here and there dotted with sails; 
the sea-birds wheeling on the wing above, or set. 
tling in flocks on the strand ; the white curls of the 
billows, the eternal heaving of the respiring deep, 
the low, lute-like sound of the morning breeze 
across the waters, combined to form a picture 
which was beautiful and soothing in the extreme. 
As I gazed upon the prospect a noble ship ap. 
peared rounding the promontory ahead, her clouds 


of snowy canvass rising majestically from her 
_ decxs, as she stole along steadily before the light 
breeze, scarcely curling the waters beneath her 


bows, and seeming like some beauteous spirit of 
the sea moving, as if by magic, along the face of 
As she came within the usual distance 


wreathed around the port-hole, sweeping slowly 
away acress her decks, and then a report of a gun 
followed, booming across the silent waters, and 
waking a thousand echoes from the far off hills. 
Directly her anchor was dropped, her sails were 
furled, she swung round with the current, and, in 
a few moments, a boat left her side filled with pas- 
sengers, among whom the forms of more than oue 
female could be discovered. 

«A packet from England,” said Captain —— 
approaching me from his cabin. 

T paid him the salutations of the morning, and 
soon forget in an animated conversation, the arrival! 
of the English packet. 

With evening came the ball; and a gayer party 
never left the old frigate’s decks than the one 
which set out from her that evening. The lieuten- 
ant was tricked out in his best uniform; but tie 
poor fellow looked nervous and frightened. The 
rest of us were in high spirits, Our laughter was 
loud and long, and we reached the door of the en- 
trance room in the best of moods. As we were 
about being ushered in I turned to look at the 
nervous lieutenant, and if ever human being fe- 
minded me of a lamb about to be led to the 
slaughter poor M—— did then. 

The room was crowded to excess, and for a few 
moments I lost sight of the lieutenant, while I paid 
my respects to the admiral’s lady. 1 noticed, how- 
ever, that he did not follow in the suite of the cap- 
tain, and turning around to ascertain the cause, | 
found that he had already retreated to a corner, 
where he stood, in a state betwixt bewilderment 
and fear, looking straight before him. His tall, 
gaunt figure; his look of patient resignation, not 
unmixed with nervous dread; his whole “tout 
ensemble” in short was most ludicrous. 1 ap- 
proached him, and to relieve him, began a conver- 


sation on various topics, although I could scarcely” 


refrain from laughing at his nervousness, In 4 
few minutes the admiral and the captain approach- 
ed, and the lion of the evening was presented in 
due form to his host. This he bore very well, for 


the English officer adroitly turned the subject on 
naval matters, and his guest even became in some 
measure composed. 
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« But by the bye,” said the admiral, with a bland 
smile, “you have not yet been presented to 
Lady , 1 believe—will you allow me to be the 
master of ceremonies ?” 

If it had been possible for the poor fellow to turn 
paler than death he would have done so in sheer 
fright at such a proposition. The admiral’s lady 
was at the other end of the vast room, and to tra- 
verse it along with Lord , With every eye in 
the apartment upon him, required more nerve on 
the part of my friend than to face a battery of a 
thousand guns, 

«“ Why—y—really—you—u—must—” stuttered 
out the abashed lion. 

« Confound it,” whispered the captain, twitching 
his lieutenant by the arm, “go along—for the 
honor of the flag, do n’t be afraid even of an army 
of women.” 

The poor fellow turned an imploring, deprecating 
look upon his superior, but finding that it was ex- 
pected of him that he should go, he grasped the 
arm of the captain with one hand, and that of the 
admiral with the other, and with lips rigidly com- 
pressed, and a step as desperately firm as if he was 
marching to his execution, he proceeded across the 
thronged apartment, to where the admiral’s lady 
stood, surrounded by a cynosure of all the beauty 
and gallantry of the evening.’ Making directly for 
the centre of the throng, the admiral seperated the 
crowd on either side, and while every eye was 
turned upon his portegee, he stepped up to his lady, 
and formally introduced poor Mr. The 
lieutenant’s cheek first turned red and then pale, 
as, conscious of his prominent situation, he stam- 
mered out a few words to the lady of the house, 
and then began nervously to edge away from the 
group. But his fame had preceded him, and escape 
was impossible. It had got noised abroad that he 
was the celebrated Yankee lieutenant, and fiction, 
as usual in such cases, had stepped in to swell the 
rumor, attributing to him feats almost incredible. 
No sooner, therefore, was his presentation over to 
Lady , than a dozen fair ones were urgent for 
an introduction, and M saw, with horror- 
struck face that all retreat was cut off, unless he 
ran the gauntlet of more than half a score of ladies, 
nodding with plumes, covered with jewels, and rich 
in satins of the costliest kind. ‘The idea made the 
cold drops of perspiration start out upon his brow 
—he looked to the right and the left—but every 
where he beheld himself surrounded. His eyes 
swam, his brain spun around, his knees tottered 
beneath him. He would have marched up to the 
mouth of a cannon sooner than have faced this 
new enemy. He turned to me with an imploring 
look, ludicrous even in its agony. At this instant 
the admiral again approached with a fair portegee 
upon his arm, whom he presented to the lieutenant, 
at the same moment that his lady approached from 
the opposite quarter with the like design. He had 
scarcely, therefore, made his bow to the one, before 
he heard the musical voice of Lady , soliciting 




















his attention for a moment, and turning quickly 
around, in a state of the most laughable nervous 
excitement, he stumbled over a servant, who at 
that moment was just entering with a tray. The 
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crash of a score of glasses followed to the conster- 
nation of the poor victimised lieutenant. He was 
in despair. Despite the high breeding of the guests, 
a suppressed smile on their countenances could not 
be checked. Poor M saw it. His misery 
was at its height. He would have given worlds to 
have been a thousand miles away. Hastily throw- 
ing his eye around him, like a stag at bay, he saw 
no chance of egress except on the side of the ser- 
vant; for in every other direction he was absolutely 
hemmed in by a belt of smiling women. He 
could stand it no longer, but turning desperately 
away from Lady » he rushed against the 
waiter, overthrowing him in his flight, and dashing 
toward the doorway as if a thousand spectres were 
in pursuit, he never paused until he reached the 
landing, had hired a boat, and was safe on board 
the frigate, where he recounted his adventures with 
ludicrous tones, swearing he would. rather storm 
Gibraltar single-handed than be bull-baited for such 
another half an hour. 

The laughable fright of poor M was more 
than could be resisted, and the moment of his exit 
was a signal for a universal laugh. Decerum, for 
the moment, was forgotten. Lady ——.,, however, 
turned directly to the captain to apologise for her 
mirth, remarking in conclusion, that her knight— 
for such she laughingly called M » Was any 
thing but chivalric. 

“ Your ladyship,”’ was the proud answer, “ has 
never seen him as I did once—charge at the can- 
non’s mouth to rescue a woman from worse than 
slavery, or you would have never condemned him 
for a want of chivalry.” 

«“ Yes,” answered the admiral, « a few euch fiie- 
eaters and even Gibraltar might be a troublesome 
place to hold.” 

The dancing had already commenced, and I 
was just leading my partner to her seat, when 
somewhat of a buzz was heard near the entrance 
door, and looking around I noticed that it was oc- 
casioned by a new party which had just arrived.— 
Afier a few minutes conversation with the dark- 
eyed Andalusian whom I had been waiting upon, 
her partner for the next set appeared, and feeling 
an indisposition to further dancing, I sauntered 
across the room. I had scarcely gone a dozen 
paces before the second lieutenant of the fri- 
gate, a short, thick-set, jolly Virginian approached 
me. 

« By St. Anthony, St. George, St. Dennis, and 
all the saints in the calendar besides, Danforth, 
there is a girl over there who throws all our beavu- 
ties into the shade. She has scarcely yet entered 
the room, and already there is a swarm of gallants 
around her. 
he can’t manage an introduction for me through 
the admiral, or somehow—oh! there he goes—I 
must make haste—Addio,” and the bustling Virgi- 
nian hurried away. 

At this instant Lady passed me, leaning on 
the arm of a post-captain in the Royal navy,— 
Seeing me she paused and said, 

« Will Mr. Danforth do me the honor to say 
whether my fair country-woman who is turning 
every one’s head here is as beautiful as some on 
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the other side of the Atlantic ?—come—let me 
present you.” 

I bowed and accompanied her across the room. 
As we approached, the group made way for the 
admiral’s lady, and in another instant I found 
myself in the presence of the fair rival of my coun- 
try-women. I had turned my head to speak to a 
Jady as we entered the group, but just as Lady 
was on the point of presenting me I looked 
up. Good God! it was my own Isabel. 

« Miss Thornton !” 

« Mr. Danfortii ! were our exclamation almost 
in the same breath, as the brow of Isabel glowed 
a moment with the deepest crimson, and I felt my 
own cheeks burning like fire. Lady —-— cast a 
meaning glance at me. 

«Ah! Mr. Danforth, not to tell me you were 
acquainted with Miss Thornton, when I was re- 
joicing all the while in anticipation of giving you a 
new acquaintance. But where could you have 
met ?” 

«© Why, my dear boy,” broke in, at this moment 
her father, coming forward as he saw me, “ how 
are you? Glad to see you. Ah! Lady , let 
me present you to the gentleman, I have so often 
spoken of, who rescued Isabel from the burning 
ship.” 

From that moment, as if by universal consent, 
the field was left clear for me; and an hour of the 
most delicious intercourse ensued between our little 
party. 

«« But are you not paler than of old, Isabel,” said 
I, after I had, at their urgent request, recounted my 
adventures since parting with them, “ you do not 
look as you used to—at least not so—what shall I 
call it?” 

Her answer explaiaed their presence at Gibraltar. 
She had been for some time in bad health, and her 








physician had advised a visit to Italy. Her father | 


insisted on it, and it was in pursuance of this ob- 
ject they had reached Gibraltar that morning.— 
Having called upon the admiral’s lady, an old friend 
of the family, they had been urged to remain to the 
ball, in such pressing terms as to admut of no de- 
nial, although it was their intention to prosecute their 
voyage on the succeeding day to Malta. How my 
heart leaped when I heard their destination. We 
were ourselves bound for La Valette. 

There is nothing like the meeting of two young 
hearts, after an absence of many months, and when 
the meeting comes upon them without expectation. 
Oh! there is a freshness, a loveliness about such a 
re-union which no language can describe, but which, 
if once experienced, is never forgotten, though years 
of sorrow and misery may afterward harrow up the 
heart. ‘To such a moment we can all look back 
as to one of the sweetest of our lives. And such 
a meeting was this. It seemed as if I had forgot- 


ten every thing but Isabel, and the gay dancers — 


passed unheeded and uncared for by. 


«And you had really intended to come to Eng- | 


land,” said Isabel, looking up into my face, “ to 
prove that you had not forgotten us.” 


Philadelphia, September 20th, 1840. 


«Why do you doubt it, Isabel ?” was my answer, 
“you are not serious.” 

* Doubt it ? no—no—but hark! they are leading 
out another set.” 

I rose mechanically, offering her my arm, for | 
felt that she shrank from the enquiring eyes tuined 
continually upon us. 

We sauntered into a side-room, tastefully deco. 
rated as a summer-house, and leading out into a 
garden, rich with a thousand varied flowers. The 
stars were shining brilliantly above—the soft, south 
breeze came deliciously along—the rock, the fort, 
the bay stretched before us in shadowy beauty, 
and over the whole scene, a loveliness as of Para. 
dise itself, brooded in quiet purity. Insensibly our 
thoughts reverted to the past. We talked of other 
days—of our moonlight evenings at sea—of our 
long separation—of a thousand little things, small 
in themselves, but telling—oh! how eloquently—of 
our hearts. As we conversed thus our tones died 
away into whispers, and Isabel at every step leaned 
more heavily upon my arm. She knew it not— 
pure, innocent girl—for her’s was a heart all holi- 
ness. We sat down at length upon a low, garden 
seat. All was still. ‘The deep hush of that sum- 
mer evening was around us like a spell, and for a 
few moments we were silent. But our hearts were 
throbbing with a language too deep for words, As 
if unconsciously I had taken the hand of Isabel in 
mine. She resisted not. After a moment my arm 
stole around her waist, and I whispered, 

*‘ Isabel—why should we ever again be separa- 
ted”—and drawing her gently to my bosom, I con- 
tinued, “ dear Isabel, will you be mine ?” 

She made me no answer; but in the tear that 
fell upon my hands as her head leaned upon my 
shoulder, I knew that I was not repelled. Oh! 
never, never can I forget that moment. I drew 
her once more softly to my bosom, and for the first 
time impressed a kiss upon her brow. It was a 
holy thing. Angels might have looked down ap- 
provingly upon that signet of our plighted troth. 
She raised her head from my shoulder, and for the 
first time her eyes met mine. That look of deep, 
pure, trusting love is before me now. I drew her 
again to me—I could not resist it. She gently 
slid from embrace. 

“* Henry, dear Henry,” was all she said, as she 
placed her arm in mine, and looked up again into 
my eyes. 

I entered that ball-room a new being. But he 
that has once loved, cannot forget the first moments 
of rapture, when he learned from the lips of his 
mistress that his aflection was returned, 

The next morning they sailed for Malta, Our 
parting—but I will not dwell upon it. Her father 
pressed my hand with a look of meaning that went 
to my heart—and Isabel’s tears, as she waved an 
adieu, told what a heart I had won. 

I lingered until the vessel which contained them 
had dwindled to a mere speck on the horizon, and 
even until my streaming vision could no longer 
, detect the slightest trace. 
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THE BAN 


Bass. 


Ir was the fifteenth of May, a day well known | 


in the mercantile world, and Mr. Pernon, a man 
approaching the winter of life, retiring from the 
society of his wife and daughter, shut himself up in 
his cabinet, and desired to be left undisturbed. For 
a time he gave himself up to the most distressing 
reflections, for a succession of adverse circum- 
stances had brought him to a state of insolvency, 
and his name, probably, might in a few days be 
joined to that of bankrupt. Hope, however, did | 
not desert him, and he began to Consider arrange- 


him the way of fortune. 
negotiated ; 
return to port safe and prosperous, 
verie he was roused by a high-toned voice, and all 
ius Visions of renewed credit, and prosperity vanish- 
ed at the sound. 

“I tell you he is at home; I know he is, and I 
must see him, therefore announce me, or I will 
enter without introduction.” ‘The frightened do- | 


mestic opened the door with a trembling hand, and | 


reading the card given him, announced « Mr. 
Vermond.” 

Mr. Pernon was seated with his back to the door, | 
and therefore, did not see his unceremonious visitor; | 
he rose, however, from his chair, his blood feeling 
chilled ; but he seemed to want the power of turning | 
his head, and Mr. Vermond was obliged to make the | 
nalf cireuit of the table in order to face his debtor. 
This person, so formidable to Pernon that he dared 
not raise his eyes toward him, had none of the | | 
harsh features of a creditor. He was not more 
than twenty-six years of age, tall, well-made, and | 
with a face that would have heen deemed hand- 
some when free from the expression it now bore of , 
contempt, hatred, and revenge. He was dressed in 
mourning, but with so much elegance, that it might 
have been supposed he had come on a visit of cere- | 
mony to the white-haired man who stood before him. 
When Mr. Pernon did at length glance furtively | 
at the young man, he saw at once that no hope re- 
mained for him with this infuriated creditor, and 
that he was doomed to an interview which he would 


have given more than a trifle to avoid. He placed | 
a chair, trembling in every joint, and the young man | 
threw himself into it. 

“So,” said he, after an interval of silence, “ you | 
have not honored your bills !” 


| and——- 
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Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 
Shy. To cut the forfeitnre from that bankrupt there. 


Merchani of Venice. 


« Alas, no!” faltered out the old man, « but— 
indeed—on my honor, Sir——” 

« Yes, yes; oaths are fine things,” said the young 
man, sternly interrupting Pernon. 

«“ Ah, ah! I knew that a day of vengeance would 
arrive, though I did not think it would come so 
soon.” 

“ Revenge !” said Pernon, trembling at the word. 
“Oh, Sir! can you—so young, so rich, so fortu- 
nate, talk of vengeance to an old man, whom the 


_chances of commerce have made your debtor ?” 
ments which might be effected, and open again to | 
His bills might still be | 
his vessels still traverse the seas, and | 
From this re- | 


“7 tuank the chances!” said Veimond, clenching 
his teeth. 

«« Eight days since,” continued the merchant, «I 
thought myself a rich man. The sea had not swal. 


lowed a portion of my wealth, nor had my confi- 
_ dence been abused ; at least I knew not that I had 


trusted in the unworthy. I was ignorant that that 


_ paper had fallen into your hands, and I might have 
_been informed ot it without being thus troubled.” 


“ Yes,” said the young man, his anger appearing 
to increase as he surveyed tiie apartment, “ Yes, 


your paper is in my hands, for this is not the only 
_ bill I hold of yours. 


This, as you know, falls due 
to-day, but I have others, one for the last of this 
month, and two to be taken up in the next month. 
In fact, Iam the bankrupt’s greatest creditor.” 

At the word bankrupt, Pernon raised his eyes, 
| which kindled for a moment, to his visitor; but the 
flash passed away, his head drvoped, and ve sighed 


| heavily, as he observed, «« Few persons, perhaps, will 


pity my misfortune, but no one will doubt my honor 
or my probity.” 
“The probity and honor of a bankrupt,” said 


| Vermond, with a sneer. 


“Happily for me,” said the old merchant, my 


| probity is well known; my transactions have been 
' publicly made; the expenses of my house have 


been moderate ; my books have been regularly kept 


” 


«“ It is false,” cried the young man, rudely inter- 
rupting him, *‘ some of your dealings may have been 


transacted in open day, the better to conceal those 
| of rather a mysterious nature. 


Your affecting eco 
nomy in your house has been a species of hypocrisy 
to invite confidence, and your regular book-keeping 


a sort of knavish precaution.” 


« Sir, sir,” exclaimed the old man, as he sunk 


_ back on his seat— 
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« Ah! have I touched you,” said Vermond, ris- 
ing, “your heart smites you, does it not? Well, 
then, remember your own words some sixteen years 
ago; I was then a boy, and my poor father was in 
similar circumstances to what are now your own. 
You went to him as I now come to you; he ex- 
plained his affairs to you; showed you his books 
and humbled himself before you, entreating you to 
be merciful, and requiring only a little time. But 
you, Sir, not the abject person you appear to-day, 
answered him in a high tone, and in language far 
more harsh than that I have addressed to you.— 
Your sarcasms on a bankrupt were bitter and un- 
charitable; and not content with your own cruelty 
you instigated the other creditors to refuse all ar- 
rangements, and we drunk the cup of misery to its 
dregs. Do you remember the implacability of your 
hatred? I, young as I was, did not escape your 
unkindness. 
my mother took me by the hand, and led me to 
your house—to this house, even into this very 
room; I remember it well. There is the same 
large chest ; the same bookcase. My mother threw 
herself at your feet. She prayed in tears, « If there 
be some secret cause for your persecution of my 
husband,” said she, « at least have pity on my boy, 
my poor Charles. Do not deprive us of every thing 
I conjure you; allow us the means to continue his 
education.” “And I recollect,” continued the 
young man, still more irritated by the faithfulness 
of his memory, “that, as a boy thinking no harm, 
I took a book from the bookcase—I see the same 
book still there—and opened it, holding it toward 
you in support of my dear mother’s pleading, and 
joining her in begging that I might have an educa- 
tion. And you, Sir, snatched the book from my 
hand, saying, **Cicero—the son of a bankrupt has 
no need of Cicero,’ You gave orders that we 


should be driven from your house, and you suc- | 


ceeded in preventing me,” continued Vermond, as 
he again took the book from its depositary, and 
looking into it, dashed it after on the ground, “ my 
education never was completed; I cannot read 
Cicero. I quitted France to seek my fortune 
among strangers, and you, Sir, were a fortunate 
and happy man; on the day that you were so un- 
pitying to us, a daughter was born to you. There 
are characters that are hardened by good fortune. 


From that moment I lived but for one end, and | 


you know whether I have succeeded. It is long 
since we have liquidated our debts to you. But 
the wealth which I was fortunate enough to pro- 
cure, and the re-establishment of my father in his 
former respectability were not sufficient. What 
has now happened could alone satisfy me. Yes, I 
confess that I have watched you with the eye of a 
falcon. It is now my turn, and you have neither 
favor nor pity to expect from me. I will bind you 
to the stake as you once bound my father !” 

“ My poor wife,” sobbed forth the merchant, 
‘¢my dear child, my sweet Cecile—oh, Cecile, my 
child !” 

** When my mother was on her knees before you, 
her child found no mercy at your hands !” 

«© I shall die,” cried Pernon, “ I cannot bear the 
shame and humiliation prepared for me.” 


One day, in the midst of our distress, | 





NKRUPT. 


“ My father said so to you, but you replied, that 
knaves and cowards knew not how to die.” 
| While the old man was wringing his hands jn 
agony, and the young one appeared to enjoy the 
misery he had inflicted, the door of the room 
opened softly, and a young girl appeared, who was 
evidently ignorant of her father’s embarrassments, 
She had entered smiling, with her arms raised, as 
if intending to place her pretty hands on the old 
man’s eyes, leaving him to guess who had thus 
surprised him. Ashamed of appearing thus before 
a stranger, she paused and blushed. It might have 
been supposed that she would have instantly with. 
drawn, but whether through astonishment, or a fear 
of being reproved by her father, whom she expected 
' to find alone, she continued for a few seconds mo. 
tionless and confused, while the eyes of the young 
man were rivetted upon her. But finding that her 
father continued unconscious of her presence, she 
smiled again, and putting one pretty finger on her 
rosy mouth to enjuin silence to. Vermond, she stole 
silently from the room, closing the door gently after 
her. A spirit from heaven ; an angel with blue eyes 
and fair hair, had appeared to soften the anger of 
the merciless creditor, and open his heart to new 
and kindlier sensations. His hatred seemed to 
depart, and his desire of vengeance satisfied. In 
vain he tried to resume his invectives; he could no 
longer find bitter words to pour forth on the hapless 
merchant; and he remained gazing on the door 
whence the vision had departed, half expecting to 
see again the sylph-lixe figure and sweet counten- 
ance which had smiled on him so innocently. He 
_ passed his hand over his brow as though to smooth 
| its contracted expression ; he then raised the unfor- 
| tunate Cicero from the ground, and replaced it in 
the bookcase. When he had done this, he reseated 
| himself opposite Pernon, and looked at the unfor- 
_tunate man, but it was no longer with eye of dis- 
dain or threatening. 

“Sir!” said the old man, not aware of the 
powerful auxiliary which had been sent him, “ha- 
| tred and vengeance are bad passions, and are not 
natural at your age. Believe me, I have long re- 
pented of the conduct wherewith you have now 
reproached me; and do you not think that your 
father would have forgiven me. Could his voice 
now be heard he would say that you were not 
honoring his memory in imitating the harshness of 
my proceedings, It is true that I punished Mr. 
Vermond, in extending my unkindness even to his 
child, but I knew not then how dear a child might 
become, for my child had scarce entered the world. 
But now I tremble for my dear Cecile! the honor 
of her father is in your hands, Ah! Sir, have pity 
on her!” 

« Sir,” said Charles Vermond, rising, and half 
inclined to bow before his debtor, “ you will, per- 
haps, find friends,” and with a mingled sensation 
of self-blame and newly-awakened emotion, he ap- 
proached the door, not knowing what else to say, 
or how to conclude the interview. M. Pernon, too 
much distressed to find any consolation or hope in 
the young man’s last words, offered no reply that 
would re-assure Vermond, and placing his hand, 
ungloved, on the handle of the door, which had 
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yen touched last by the fair hand of the beautiful 
girl, he opened it, and withdrew. 

M. Pernon, exhausted by the violence of Ver- 
mond and his own suffering, passed to the chamber 
of his wife, and threw himself upon a couch, “ We 
are lost !” he exclaimed, “lost irretrievably, for not 
only do we Owe more than we can pay, but our 
principal creditor is the son of that Vermond, who 
sixteen years ago—but you remember. Ah! I am 
bitterly retaliated upon! ‘The young man has been 
here, declaring his intention to revenge the wrong 
he suffered, Ah! happy I am that neither you— 
yor our dear Cecile were present; his reproaches 
would have overwhelmed you. Yet I am at a loss 
10 imagine how he became so suddenly calm. What 
caprice, or strange alteration of sentiment could 
have checked his anger I know not, but, after 
having treated me more like a criminal than an 


September, 1840. 


| unfortunate merchant, he left the room with quite 
an altered bearing, and even some approach to 
| politeness.” 

His wife still endeavored to console her hus- 
band, while Cecile threw herself into her father’s 
arms, and hid her blushing face upon his shoulder. 
‘Do not despair, my good friend,” said his wife, 
‘‘all may be amicably arranged, perhaps. Let us 
hope better things; our dear Cecile may find a rich 

| and kind husband. 

His wife was indeed right; her husband found 
no more difficulty in meeting his payments, and a 
few months after that awful fifteenth of May, 
| Charles Vermond deputed the management of his 
| business to the old merchant, while he indulged in 

the happiness of a wedding tour with the mediating 
angel—the fair Cecile. 
R. S. 


THE ORPHAN’ BRIDE. 


1 Gazep upon her lovely form, 
In a snowy vest enshrouded 
Ere stern affliction pierced her soul. 
Or her young life’s sunshine clouded. 
1 watched her, in her beauty’s pride, 
At the altar meekly kneeling, 
And mark’d the pale pellucid drop 
O’er her timid blushes stealing. 


As she left the holy temple, 
Where her youthful vows were plighted, 
She knew not that those vows were vain,— 
Her earliest visions blighted. 
Around her gay, yet placid mien, 
Was a smile serenely playing ; 
The dream of future happiness, 
And her present bliss betraying. 


No marks of inward bitterness, 
Her joyous heart o’erflowing ; 

Or thought to chill the growing warmth 
Of affection's sacred glowing. 


September, 1840. 
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With glistening locks of raven hue 
Was her peaceful brow o’ershaded ; 
Reflected in her radiant eye 
The hope that never faded. 


Alas! how transient beauty’s reign, 
Time's hurried course, how fleeting ! 

Where is the gladsome bosom, now, 
With holy ardour beating? 

Where, oh! where is the spotless gem, 
Each gloomy hour beguiling? 

Where, in the bloom of bridal youth, 
In the Queen of Beauty smiling ? 





Behold in yonder sacred spot, 
| Where the silv’ry streamlets gliding, 
And the tyrant calmly slumbers, 
With the gentie and confiding. 
Where the flow’rets gem the lowly heath, 
And the graceful willows weeping ; 
Low, ’neath the dew-bespangled turf. 
Tue Orpuan Brive is sleeping. E. 
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glittered with myriads of stars. Ata distance the 
moon threw its soft light upon the dark towers of 
De Vasca. Venice, the lovely Venice, the seat of 
joy and luxury, was hushed; its streets were all 
vacant, and not a footstep broke the stillness of the 
night. It was the hour when the stranger might 
gaze on its noble palaces through the dim mist of 
night, and, wrapt in wonder and awe, exclaim—this 
is indeed a bright land! The distant bell of St. 
Dominic tolled the midnight hour, as a gondola sud- 
denly made its appearance beneath the Bridge of 
Sighs; it neared the shore, and from it stepped a 
female form. Closely wrapping her mantle around 
her she ascended the path that led to the Bridge.— 
She had just reached it, when the sound of footsteps 
broke on her ear; and placing herself behind one of 
the abutments, where she was free from discovery, 
she waited their coming. ‘They soon approached 
the Bridge, and were those of a young and gallant 
cavalier, with his arm entwined round a female form. 

« Nay, Donnezetti,” exclaimed the cavalier, paus- 
ing, *“ believe not what the world says, I swear I 
love thee, and none other, Be mine then, sweet one !” 

« Gladly would I, Antonio; but my sire will not 
bestow his child on one whom he says loves another. 
’*Tis rumored Estelle, the handsome Estelle, is your 
future bride.” 

« Handsome !” echoed the youth. « Handsome! 
not so handsome as thee. Estelle was never my 
choice, Donnezetti. ‘Thou dost not believe these 
tales ?” 

« Believe them !” echoed Donnezetti, clasping her 
arms round the cavalier’s neck. “ Believe them! 
Oh, no; you love none other. Donnezetti is alone 
your choice, and ske is unworthy of it.” 

« Unworthy of it! never, sweet one! But, hark! 
already has our cathedral bell tolled the hour of 
midnight ; the breeze is springing, and dark clouds 
hover o’er our heads. Let us away; to-morrow 
night be at the window that overlooks the river; I 
will be there.” 

« Forget not, Antonio,” whispered the maiden. 

“ Forget !’ echoed the youth, as they retraced 
their steps. ‘I will be there, and gaze again upon 
that lovely face.” 

“You shall,” exclaimed the female, emerging 
from her hiding place; « but for the last time.” 

*T was night again; another day had dawned and 
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WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


A TALE OF VENICE, 


*T was night; and the broad expanse of heaven , fled over Venice. The scenes of busy life had been 


enacted; the gay had again emerged amid their 
pleasures; the busy had plied their labor well ; and 
death had mingled with the laugh of joy. But hark! 
St. Dominic’s bell tolls the midnight hour; and a 
light shines on the large gothic window of the castle 
DIstra. It opens; and see! a maiden looks from 
it upon the dark waters that frown at a distance 
beneath. ‘Ah, my Antonio!” she exclaimed, as 
a form stood beneath her window, “ thou art here.” 

“ Here,” echoed a voice in a soft whisper, “ but 
not for long; and I have a gift such as Donnezetti 
merits. A silken cord let down by thy sweet hand 
will soon give it thee.” 

The cord was lowered. Now,” exclaimed Don- 
nezetti, as she clasped a small box in her hands, 
“tis mine, Antonio !” 

«Tis a fair bridal gift, Donnezetti, and such as 
thou alone meritest, who art handsomer than 
Estelle.” 

A loud explosion echoed o’er the waters, followed 
by a shriek loud and piercing, and the form of Don- 
nezetti disappeared from the window. 

« Now, who triumphs ?” exclaimed a voice, and 
the voice was that of the mysterious female of last 
night; but a cavalier stood before her as she pre- 
pared to depart. 

« Ha, Estelle !” exclaimed he, starting back, “ you 
here !” 

« Aye, Antonio, I have come to gaze on thy 
Donnezetti,—so far lovelier than Estelle. I have 
seen her; gazed on her. She waits for thee, 
Antonio. Farewell.” 

« Stay, stay!” exclaimed the cavalier. But she 
was far from his reach ; and as he watched her dis- 
tant form he sighed. 

«* Donnezetti, Donnezetti !” he exclaimed ; but the 
breeze alone replied to his response. 

« Donnezetti, Donnezetti !” again exclaimed he; 
but Donnezetti answered not. ‘“ She is playing with 
me,” exclaimed the cavalier, climbing up the rude 
ledge that flanked the window. ‘The breeze had 
blown out the flickering lamp; and as the youth 
leaped from the window into the room, the moon’s 
beams discovered to him the prostrate form of Don- 
nezetti. ‘ Donnezetti, Donnezetti ?” exclaimed he, 
kneeling down by her side ; but a loud shriek broke 
from him as he clasped her cold form. « She is dead 
—dead !” he exclaimed, « and Estelle is avenged.” 
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’Twas morning; the sun rose sweetly on Venice; « Antonio !” she whispered in silvery tones. But 
and all was bustle and gaiety. Its streets were the youth turned from the spot. “ Will you refuse 
thronged with idlers; the gondoliers plied swiftly on | to hear the dying words of Estelle, of your Estelle ?” 
the waters, singing their rude songs. The mansions « Not mine,” exclaimed the youth, springing on 
of the nobility echoed with the loud laugh and dulcet | the platform ; «« not mine, Estelle.” 
warblings; but in one wailing was heard—a lovely | ‘Tis false !” she exclaimed; “did you not, one 
and fair flower had perished ; the fairest in Venice; balmy eve, swear you loved me? Oh, Antonio, I 
and a noble mother wept o’er her dead child. The have done much to keep that love.” 
voice of woe might be heard mingled with the laugh | _“ Say, rather, to lose it, Estelle. I did but jest.” 
of the gay. Salutations were given and received ; « And so did I, when I gave Donnezetti her bridal 
but amid these the name of Donnezetti was whis. | | gift. But I shall never see you another’s.” 
pered with grief. Vengeance and curses were; “It would not matter if you did, Estelle.” 
heaped on the head of her destroyer; and many | « Antonio!’ exclaimed the maiden, and she fixed 
who had once listened to her enchanting voice, and | her piercing eyes on him, “ I have loved you alone. 
gazed upon her beauty, wept. Iam selfish, very selfish; and though in the last 

The great square of Placa di Napola was filled | hour of existence, 1 cannot bear the thought of your 
with spectators, and the windows of the houses | | being another’s.” 
peopled by fair ladies, who gazed with perfect indif-| «Cannot !” echoed the youth ; “cannot! When 
ference on the scenes enacting below. In the mid- | Estelle is dead who can hinder me ?” 
dle of the square a platform was erected, at the far- | «Estelle is not yet dead, Antonio; there is still 
ther end of which stood a block of wood covered | time left for her to hinder thee. Shall I tell the 
with black cloth, and by the side of it an execu- how ?” and she drew nearer to him. 
tioner. | «Tf it is possible,” exclaimed the youth. 

« They come ! they come!” echoed through the « °*Tis possible ! and thus, thus, Antonio, you are 
throng; and from the farther side of the square a mine in death.” A dagger gleamed aloft in the 
procession was seen advancing; all eyes were di-| air, and Antonio fell a bleeding corpse at the 
rected to it. It soon reached the platform, and as_ maiden’s feet, breathing the name of Donnezetti. 

a female form ascended its steps, a cry of exultation| A cry of horror burst from the crowd. The en- 
arose from the crowd. | raged populace sprang forward to wreak their ven- 


The maiden looked round as if to reproach the | geance ; but a loud shriek proclaimed all was over; 
crowd, “T'was Estelle! the young, the fair Estelle ! | and as the executioner held up the gory head aloft, 
She spoke not, but fixed her eyes on a young man ;a smile of derision hung over the features of the 
who stood near the scaffold closely wrapped up. once fair Estelle, L. F. W. 


i LOVE—I LOVE BUT YOU. 


By the crimson hues of the fair sunset, By the sun that shines so pleasantly 
By the skies all darkly blue, *Midst summer skies bright blue ; 

Now the sinking sun the moon hath met, By the frost so white on grass and tree, 
I love—I love but you! I love—I love but you! 

By the clustering stars so sparkling bright, 
By yon clouds of dusky hue, 

By the pale rays of the moon’s clear light, 


I love—I love but you! 


By the yellow leaves that strew the plain, 
By the flowers that bloom anew 

When the gentle Spring resumes her reign, 
I love—I love but you! 

And, tho’ I sink in pale decay, 
Lest memory prove untrue, 

By the white foam that tops the spray, 


By the birds that sing so merrily, 
In groves remote from view ; 
By the leaves that spring on the forest tree, 





I love—I love but you! I'll love—Ill love but you! 
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THE CHAPERON. 


M. Henriot was a man of fifty, and possessed of 
all the requisites to make a middle-aged gentleman 
agreeable. He was so generous that he returned 
favors fourfold. One evening, as this good-natured 
gentleman was on his way to a meeting of the agri- 
cultural society, he thought he would make a call 
on an English family, resident at Paris, with whom 
he had made acquaintance. He found trouble in 
the house; the son, an extravagant youth, in a 
rage because he had squandered his month’s allow- 
ance in a few days, and was pennyless ; the daughter, 
a very pretty girl, in tears, because her mother was 
indisposed, and could not chaperon her to a ball, 
which was given that evening by Madame Santon, 
and for which the young lady had been preparing 
for the last fortnight. M. Henriot was scarce seated 
before the pretty Anna had detailed her grievances, 
ending with her regret that her papa had not re. 
turned from Abbeville, whither he had gone a few 
days before. 

“J can imagine your disappointment, my dear 
young lady,” said M. Henriot, « it will, no doubt, 
be a brilliant affair. Madame Santon sent me a 
card, but an hour or two ago; but the agricultural 
meeting will suit me better than such a gay scene.” 

«Oh !” exclaimed Anna, her countenance bright- 
ening, “+ then you would have taken me; and you 
do go to balls sometimes, my good M. Henriot.” 

The good-natured man replied, “that he should 
have no objection, but mamma must be consulted, 
she might not agree to such an arrangement.” 

“Oh! I am quite sure mamma will not object; 
and you are already in evening dress, and your 
carriage at the door.” And Anna hastily threw 
open the door of an adjoining chamber, in which 
Mrs. Emerson was reclining on her couch, quite in 
dishabille. But the young lady’s eagerness to go to 
the ball overcame all considerations, and M. Hen. 
riot was introduced, and the favorable opportunity 
explained by the duaghter to the mother. 

«© Your are too hasty, my dear,” said the prudent 
lady, “consider we are notin London, Will the 
usages of society here permit that you should be 


Mrs. Emerson gave her consent, though affecting 
reluctance. The waiting-maid was summoned, a 
coiffeur sent for, and M. Henriot's footmen des- 
patched for a bouquet. The elders chatted, while 
the toilette was performing, and in litle more than 
an hour Anna appeared in her costume de bal, and 
radiant with smiles. Quite impatient to be at the 
scene of gaiety, she tripped quickly down the stairs, 
and jumped, blithe as a bee, into the carriage of her 
good-natured acquaintance; her brother followed in 
no very gracious humor, and M. Henriot, getting 
in after him, desired the driver to proceed with all 
expedition to the hotel of Madame Santon. There 
was a great crowd assembled, but they had scarce 
entered the room, when a dashing young fellow 
engaged the hand of Anna for a quadrille, and she 
soon disappeared from the sight of M. Henriot ; nor 
could he find her when the dance was over. During 
the next quadrille, he did, by stretching his neck, 
and standing on tiptoe, discover her dancing away 
with the same gentleman. This over, the orchestra 
struck up a waltz, and our middle-aged gentleman 
contracted his brow when he saw his fair charge, 
her hand tenderly placed on the shoulder of the 
same gentleman, whirling rapidly among the waltzers, 
and seeming to take so much pleasure in the giddy 
exercise, that she drew forth remarks for some of 
the lookers on. See,” said one, designating the 
pretty Anna, “she enters into the spirit of it with- 
out reserve.” 

‘Yes; the gentleman is a favorite, no doubt,” 
remarked another. 

«What sort of mother must she have,” said a 
third: 

« Not one whom I would have for mother-in-law !” 
rejoined the first. Poor Henriot felt quite uncom- 
fortable ; he had placed himself in an awkward 
situation. He did not feel authorized to reprove 
the young lady ; to do so would be to reflect upon 
her mother; yet he determined to prevent her 
waltzing again, if possible, and for this purpose he 
posted himself, in his paternal character, behind the 
seat on which she was resting. His surprise and 





gratified by accepting our friend for your escort ?” 

«I think were your son to go with us, there | 
would not possibly be any impropriety,” answered | 
the kind Henriot, anxious that the poor girl should | 
not be disappointed. “ Besides I am quite old 
enough to pass for her uncle; I am turned of fifty.” 

« There now, mamma,” cried the delighted girl. 

« Well, madam, what say you? Will you confide | 
your daughter to my care. I need not fear undertaking 
the charge of a young lady brought up by you, and 
I trust I shall acquit myself to your satisfaction.” 





| displeasure were equally great when he heard the 


same young man engaging her hand for the fourth 
time. 

«“ My dear Miss Emerson,” said her embarrassed 
protector, “do you not think your dancing so often 
with one gentleman may be remarked ?” 

«Oh! Sir, he is not a stranger to me, and he is 
well known to my family; we have met him often 
in company.” 

“ But every one does not know this; I think it 
would be more prudent to allow some interval.” 
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THE CHAPERON. 


« Then, perhaps, I may not dance at all, and I 


do not see why I am to refuse; it is not my fault if | 


the same person is always the first to solicit my 
hand.” 

M. Henriot approached the unknown young gen- 
‘leman, bowed politely, and said, «Sir, Mrs. Emer- 
son has this evening entrusted her daughter to my 
charge. The young lady is not acquainted with the 
customs of Parisian society, and, therefore does not 
refuse your solicitations. But you, Sir, cannot fail 
10 know these usual observances, and it is a pity to 
draw animadversion on a young person by leading 
her into error.” 

«T have not the honor of knowing you,” replied 
the young man haughtily, « but I consider your 
remarks offensive and uncalled for. You presume, 
I think, on your borrowed authority, when you 
would restrict the young lady in her acceptance of a 
partner.” 

« And I think, Sir, that a remonstrance, offered 
with a good intention, might have been met with | 
more politeness from a young man properly brought | 


up.” 





“The mode of my bringing up is of no more 
consequence to you than the position in which you 
have placed yourself is to me. But we will discuss | 
this point to-morrow, Sir; here fs my card; I shall | 
expect to see you before noon. In the meantime, 
I shall act as I please, and ask any lady whom I. 
choose to dance, without considering whether or 
not it may be agreeable to you.” 

“JT understand you,” answered the annoyed 
bachelor, “ but if you suppose that at my age I | 
am going to fight with a hot-brained young fellow, | 
you are mistaken,” and, as he turned away, the | 
vrother of his protege eutered from the card room, | 
The kind Henriot, not wishing to involve young | 
Emerson in a quarrel, was silent on the subject | 
that annoyed him; but he found, to his cost, that | 
the brother was as indiscreet as the sister. 

“ My good friend,” said the young man, “I have 
so little pleasure in a ball-room that I have been | 
killing the time at ecarte, and have unfortunately | 
lost the little that my purse contained. Will you | 
lend me a few louis ?” 

The poor gentleman drew ten from his purse, 
with a slight feeling of chagrin, and advised a ces- 
sation of play if fortune continued unkind. Emer- 
son returned to the ecarte table, and Henriot again 
posted himself near his convoy, determined to act 
in the character of a father, if he should consider it 
necessary. ‘The opportunity was soon afforded, for 
the orchestra again played a waltz, and the perse- 
cuting dancer, no doubt from bravado, advanced to | 
the pretty English damsel. Henriot placed himself 
before her, ‘The young lady does not waltz, Sir!” 

“TI beg pardon, Sir; I have already been honored 
by the young lady’s arm for a waltz. Why should 
she not waltz again ?” | 

“T repeat, Sir, that the young lady will not waltz. | 
It is my wish that she should not; and, if she dis- | 
regards my wish, I shall prohibit her from waltzing 
in the name of her mother, whom, for this evening, | 
I represent.” | 

“ As I have already said I shall request an ex- 
planation on this subject.” 





feeling hurt and offended. 
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“Oh, certainly, if you insist on it; but I 
likewise am peremptory, and shall feel obliged 
if you will desist from importuning my young 
friend.” 

The gentleman, however, would not withdraw, 
and Miss Anna pouted. The perplexed Henriot 
could not refrain from speaking to her in his as- 
sumed character, and finding that no pleasure re- 
mained in the assembly, he determined to seek his 
other troublesome charge, and return them both to 
their mother. Without naming his purpose, he 
drew the arm of Anna within his own, and entered 
the card-room, followed by his tormentor. Here a 
fresh source .f mortification awaited him. Young 
Emerson had risen from his seat, with the intention 
of leaving the table ; but he was opposed by one of 
the other players, who was likewise on his feet, and 
the ears of the unfortunate chaperon tingled as he 
heard him say, angrily, “ You are a stranger to me, 
and do you suppose I shall allow you to retire 
without knowing your name and address. Of five- 
and-twenty louis that you have lost the last fifteen 
have been represented by this key. Is a key suf- 
ficient security, think you, for fifteen louis ?”— 
Henriot, vexed beyond measure, at the imprudence 
and evident want of principle in his male acquaint- 
ance, approached the table, and presented his card 
to the winner; then taking the arm of Emerson, he 
drew him from the table, saying, “It is quite time 
we should leave this place.” Their retreat, how- 
ever, was not effected without difficulty, for Miss 
fretted, and lingered, and contrived impediments, 
while her cavalier addressed her in whispers, or 
indulged aloud in some taunting jest at the expense 
of her protector. When they did, at length, reach 
the carriage, the ungrateful girl threw herself into 
a corner, where she moped till they reached her 
home, and then burst into a passion of tears. Mrs. 
Emerson had not retired to rest, and, therefore, M. 


_Henriot thought he must enter with the young 


people. 

« My dear child !” exclaimed the mother, « how 
is this? returned so soon, and in tears. What can 
possibly have happened ?” 

M. Henriot would have explained, but he was in- 
terrupted rudely by the young lady, who made out 
that she had been cruelly treated. Her brother said 
nothing. 

“ Really, M. Henriot,” observed Mrs. Emerson, 
*¢ you must sadly have mistaken the character of a 
chaperon; and Anna is always so very discreet. It 
is certainly a cruelty to have brought her away in 
the midst of the entertainment, for I cannot think 
the poor girl is much to blame in prefering to dance 
with one gentleman, whom she did know, to giving 
her hand to half-a-dozen young fellows whom she 
had never seen before.” 

The too good-tempered gentleman could not help 
He rose to leave, and 
bowing with dignified gravity, he said, “ Madam, 
my regret at having undertaken this thankless 
office, will be followed by a firm resolution never 
again to take upon myself the part of a chaperon.” 

M. Henriot kept this prudent resolve, and the 
Emerson’s lost a kind and valuable acquaintance. 
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OH! DO NOT LOOK SO BRIGHT AND BLEST., 


A BALLAD. 
THE MUSIC AND WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Geo. W. Hewitt & Co. No. 184 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 





BOOKS. 





‘Border Beagies.” By the author of Richard Hurdis. 
2 vols. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


Whe wrote Richard Hurdis? Whoever he is we admire 
his talents. A better description of western life—a tale 
more startling in its incidents, a series of characters more 
varied and interesting have not appeared, for some years, 
from the pen of an American writer. 

The present novel is second only to Richard Hurdis in 
power. Taking up the same story of a vast western 
confederacy of robbers, and introducing some of the sama 
characters at a later period, the ‘* Border Beagles” main- 
tains all the interest of its predecessor, without repeating 
the same incidents, or becoming, in the least, nonoto- 
nous. The story is well managed throughout, and though 
the language of the characters is often coarse, it is not 
more so than the reality would warrant. No one who 
has travelled though the south and west can fail to detect 


in this work a pretty accurate picture of the manners of | 


that region. 

The actor is not, however, to our taste; for it is rather 
a caricature on some eccentric histrionic, than a repre- 
sentation of his class. The habit of quoting from 
Shakspeare continually is well supported, though we 
question its truth to nature. 

The wild, roving life which the author has imagined 
Saxon and his followers to pursue, is drawn with consi- 
derable skill, and is said to be founded on fact. If so, we 
should like to see a more authentic account of this sin- 
gular confederacy—one, we mean, in which truth is 
unmingled with fiction. 


‘“* The Man-at-Arms, or Henry De Cerons.”” By G: P. Rs 
James, Esq. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Another novel from the prolific pen of Mr. James! ° It 
bears, as most of his latter works do, evident marks of 
haste, and though still a pleasing work, is disfigured by a 
common place plot, teo many characters, a general loose- 
ness of style, and a hero, the like of whom the world has 


never seen. 

The point of time at which the tale is laid is that 
period of French history immediately preceding the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew—which latter event is-described 
in the work before us, with graphic fidelity and intense 
power. Coming as it does at the end of the novel, and 


personal danger, it enchains us with powerful force, and 
forms a fitting denouement to the work, otherwise has 
tily and feebly terminated. 

Of all the characters in “The Man-at-arms” Moric 
Endim, is, in our opinion, the most naturally drawn.— 
Although we can perceive that the author has had a wel! 
known character of Scott in his eye, yet there is a fresh- 
ness, 4 piquancy about “The Plunder-master-genera!" 
which makes him at ence a favorite. He is sufficient, in 
fact, to redeem a romance, otherwise tame in its charac 
ter, and too hurried in its action. 

We regret to see Mr. James multiplying novels with 
such rapidity, for though his latter romances, compared 
with those of others, are excellent, yet, except occasion- 
ally, they do not equal the productions of his earlier 
authorship—‘ The Gipsy,” ‘ Attila,” ‘ Richelieu,” and 
others of that rank, are decidedly superior to ‘* The Man- 
at-Arms,” or ‘“‘ The King’s Highway.” 


** Charles O'Malley, or The Irish Dragoon.” By Henry 
Lorrequer. Illustrated. Carey & Hart, Philada. 


This novel is being published in numbers, like the 
Nickleby series. The illustrations are excellent, for 
they come from “ Phiz.”’ The letter press is superior to 
that ef any work of like character we ever saw from an 
American press. 

“Charles O'Malley” promises to be a rich mine of 
Irish humor. If the future numbers equal the first, few 
works will be more popular. Having enjoyed the plea 
sure of perusing a large portion of it yet unpublished in 
this country, we can confidently say, that the novel, now 
under notice, is one of the first class. 


Love's Progress—by Caroline Gilman—Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


A pleasing domestic story of the love of a young girl 
free from most of the usual exaggerations, and yet inte- 
resting to the close. If Mrs. Gilman will continue to 





subjecting the Huguenot hero and heroine to imminent 


write thus, she will not be long in hecoming popular. 
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